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VOTES OR BAYONETS—WHICH? 


Ir was remarked by the learned 
author of “ Discourses upon Tacitus,” 
that “Laws and Constitutions fram- 
ed by the best and wisest men, have 
first or last become the sport and 
conquest of the worst, sometimes of 
the most foolish.” This melancholy 
thought is abundantly illustrated in 
the present condition of our coun- 
try. The leaders of the faction in 
power do not hesitate to declare 
that they have “ repudiated the Con- 
stitution.” Their papers speak un- 
blushingly of the “healthy progress 
of the revolution.” They denounce 
a return to the Constitution and 
laws in force when they came into 
power, as “going back to the guilty 
past,” and as “returning like a sow 
to her wallowing in the mire.” The 
proposition of “restoring the old 
Union” is stigmatized as “rebellion 
and treason.” 

Now, who have wrought this fatal 
change? Are they men of charac- 


ter, of high social position, or of re- 
nowned statesmanship? Is it not 
rather true that a government which 
was “framed by the best and wisest 
men” has been destroyed by the 
“worst and most foolish?” Who 
were the architects of this inglo- 
rious revolution? In answering this 
question, we must, in the first place, 
soi. our memories by a reference to 
such men as a Garrison, a Phillips, 
a Jim Lane, not forgetting “old 
John Brown”—men who were des- 
pised and laughed ai for a third of 
a century, as a set of foolish and 
disreputable fanatics; and who were 
rarely, if ever, invited to the houses 
of gentlemen, or even seen in the 
company of persons of any consid- 
erable respectability—men who, on 
the Fourth of July—a day sacred 
to the memory of our nation’s birth 
—had committed such a public in- 
decency as burning the Constitution 


’ of our country, in the midst of the 
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yelling plaudits of the mob, and who 
had all the time boldly declared their 
purpose to be “to break up the 
Union!” We must think of such 
men. The mind stavgers under the 
effort to recount their follies and 
abominations. And then who was 
their first standard-bearer? Was 
he a man of character? Had he 
either culture or manners? Had 
the public ever heard even a syllable 
to his credit? Was he known out 
of the slums where his ribald jests 
made him a welcome guest? The 
first and best thing his friends could 
say of him was, that he was a “rail- 
splitter!” In & previous campaign, 
the same party had christened the 
adventurous vagabond who was their 
nominee for President, “the mus- 
tang colt.” But now they had a 
“ rail-splitter,” who was, take him in 
his orthography, in his syntax and 
prosody, as well as in his social cha- 
racter and statesmanship, about the 
sorricst specimen of a man whoever 
run for a high office—to a gentle- 
man or lady of the least culture, a 
most disgusting agglomeration of 
mental and moral dirt! And he was 
the standard-bearer of the party 
which has “repudiated the Consti- 
tution,” and overthrown the free 
system of government established 
by our wise forefathers. 

And what is the character of the 
present active operators in this “re- 
volution?” Do we exaggerate by 
answering, that among the most 
prominent leaders are the worst set 
of malcontents, agitators, drunk- 
ards, and malicious vagabonds, who 
ever sat in a legislative hall before? 
And who are the tools to execute all 
the inhuman tyrannies of Congress? 


To begin, there is Grant, who, when - 


the war broke out, was performing 
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the duties of a lackey to his brother, 
in a tan-yard in Galena, most slav- 
ishly addicted to rum and tobacco. 
Next we have Sickles, long known 
in the places of vice as “Dan. 
Sickles,” who kept a disreputable 
sort of house in Washingtgn, and 
in a most cowardly and brutal man- 
ner murdered his best customer. A 
more dastardly murder was never 
committed in this country. Then 
follows a list of Popes, Schencks, 
Brownlows, Ben Butlers, Stantons, 
Holts, Sheridans, such as can be 
matched nowhere out of New- 
gate’s wretched calendar! God help 
us! And these are the characters 
who have subverted the government 
formed by Washington and Jeffer- 
son! The proud tree of liberty des- 
troyed by worms! The greenest 
and most fragrant of all the leaves 
of summer killed by vermin. But 
we speak too strongly ; for it is not 
even now too late to save the tree 
of liberty. Already we hear the 
strong winds in the tops of the trees 
which will at length sweep down 
through the forest, driving the ver- 
min into the sea. The fate of the 
Gaderean swine already menaces 
the malignant repudiators of their 
country’s Constitution. The only 
hope of these wretches is in the su- 
pineness or discouragement of the 
friends and supporters of the Con- 
stitution. When these poorly ex- 
claim, ‘‘all is lost!” the eyes of the 
conspirators brighten with hope ; 
but every word of determination 
and defiance sends the chill of des- 
pair to their hearts. They have not 
one hour's lease of power beyond 
that instant when the Democratic 
party puts on the armor of war upon 
all their monstrous usurpations and 


tyrannies. 
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But we hear the plethoric voice of 
some bondholder, or some witless 
political octogenarian exclaim, “ that 
is recommending revolution!” No; 
it is recommending resistance to re- 
volution—resistance to oppression 
and despotism. We are already in 
the midst of revolution. We say 
stop it. Stop this African revolu- 
tion, even though it require an ever- 
lasting check upon the respiratory 
organs of all the repudiators of the 
Constitution in our land. If it must 
come to that, it is a privilege they 
hold from Almighty God, to have 
their breath stopped for the benefit 
of their country. The leaders of 
this African revolt, with the lungs 
of a Stentor, boast their revolution. 
Even those who hold it unlawful to 
resist government, never imagined 
it to be unlawful to resist the devia- 
tion from government. Says one of 
the profoundest authors of the last 
century: “To resist the abuse of 
government, is to assist govern- 
ment.” Was it wrong to resist such 
a bloody idiot as Nero, or such mad- 
men as Caligula and Claudius? Why 
then can it be wrong to resist a Con- 
gress which is more brutal than a 
Nero or a Claudius? If it is lawful 
to resist one tyrant, is it less so to 
resist a hundred? If Congress had 
but one head, would it not be law- 
ful and righteous for those who are 
cruelly plundered and murdered by 
it, to cut it off? Are the heads of a 
hundred tyrants more sacred than 
the head of one? The virtuous 
voice of mankind has applauded the 
expulsion of Tarquin. But was 
Tarquin half so black and odious as 
this illegal body that insolently calls 
itself Congress? Of what avail are 
laws and liberty, however excellent- 
ly framed, if they are to be passively 
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given up to the mercy of lawless 
rage and caprice? If we are forbid 
to defend the Constitution, and the 
liberties guaranteed by it, why have 
a Constitution? Unless it is unlaw- 
ful to make a Constitution, it cannot 
be unlawful to defend it. If it be 
lawful to defend our Constitution 
from an ‘invading foe, it must be 
equally so to defend it from a usurp- 
ing Congress. What more right has 
Congress to strip people of their 
property than any other robber ? 
What more right has Congress to 
destroy the governments of States, 
than Great Britain or France? 
Every State has the same right to 
hang a military governor sent by 
Congress, that it would to hang one 
sent by England or Russia. No State 
has any more delegated to Congress 
the right to govern it by military 
rule, than it has delegated such a 
power to France; and all powers 
not delegated are eternally and in- 
alienably the property of the States. 
It would be a perfectly lawful and 
a perfectly just thing for any of the 
States to hang every one of the mi- 
litary satraps sent by.Congress to 
rule over them. Nay, every member 
of Congress who is a party to such 
an oppression, might be justly and 
lawfully hanged, whenever caught 
within the jurisdiction of a State so 
oppressed. This is law—and it is 
eternal justice. At least it will be 
so until the usurpers can produce 
an order proved to be infallibly from 
the Almighty, saying to these States, 
* Touch not my anointed ruffians of 
Congress.” Those who consent to 
assume an Office which is designed 
to debase and afflict their fellow- 
men, may be lawfully treated as wild 
beasts, which prey upon human be- 
ings. What better is a Stanton or 
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a Sheridan than a tiger or a wolve- 
rine, since they are alike the ene- 
mies of the peace and happiness of 
their victims? ‘What are the five 
military commanders but congres- 
s‘onal blood-hounds, to hunt down 
the suuthern people for words, con- 
jectures, signs, and appearances, 
nay, for sympathies and affections ? 
They are what Tacitus calls instru- 
menta regni ; instruments of impe- 
rial rule, who were poisoncrs and 
assassins. By the ancient constitu- 
tion and laws of Rome, usurpers 
were the only persons liable to be 
put to death without process or form 
of trial—and such laws were praised 
by Livy and Cicero. And conquest 
can in no shape give any better title 
to arbitrary rule than usurpation. 
If it be just for one people to con- 
quer another, it must be just for a 
third to conquer it, and so on, until 
the world is filled with invasions 
and eternal encroachments of the 
growing power. If the northern 
States have a right to conquer the 
southern, then the southern States 
have also a right to conquer the 
northern, and so there is nowhere a 
principle of security, safety and rest. 
If we have a right to steal their 
spoons, and smash to pieces their 
pianos, to burn their dwellings and 
destroy their private property, they 
have the same right to do the same 
to us, and there the terrible doctrine 
hangs like a murderer’s sword over 
our heads, and the heads of our 
children, for all generations. The 
pecple of South Carolina have as 
much right to burn Boston, as the 
people of Massachusetts had to burn 
Charleston. And notwithstanding 
the shallowness of such demagogues 
as Gen. Orr, the eulogiser of the 
murderer Sickles, it is presumable 
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that no generation of South Caro- 
linians will ever forget this eternal 
and terrible truth. Devouring the 
rights of others, as a rule, is equal 
during all times and generations. 
It cannot be right for one State and 
wrong for another. The sons of 
South Carolina may some day teach 
the sons of Massachusetts this aw- 
ful lesson. Such has quite invaria- 
bly been the revolving lesson of his- 
tory. Justice is both the founda- 
tion and the bond’ of government, 
and maintains an equality on every 
side. It may be a terrible thought 
for the wretches who made war, not 
only on the institutions of our 
southern States, but also on their 
spoons and wardrobes. God is just, 
and there must some day come a 
settlement for all these things. 

But in the meantime, our busi- 
ness is to stop the march of this re- 
volution—-of this Africanization of 
the United States. How is this to 
be done? By voting, the President 
says. So say we, if voting is allow- 
ed according to the provisions of 
the Constitution. But if not, what 
then? Are we such fools as to rely 
upon voting where no legal voting 
is allowed, by reason of military in- 
terference? Or do we propose to 
permit white men to be disfran- 
chised in one half of the Union, by 
negroes, used as congressional vot- 
ing machines, worked by its own 
military tools? If that is our pro- 
gramme, we deserve execration here, 
and eternal damnation hereafter. 
To allow our country to be thus 
Africanised, to permit our own race 
to be thus trampled on, and liberty 
to be thus destroyed, would be a 
crime horrible in the sight of gods 
and men. Do we say would be? It 
is a crime. It is in the present 
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tense. The southern people are suf- 
fering oppressions and wrongs such 
as no people have endured since the 
dawn of civilization. The same peo- 
ple who, in the early history of our 
country, whipped the Quakers and 
drowned the Baptists, have their 
fangs, at this moment, in the very 
hearts of the southern people. One 
of the New York dailies, which sup- 
ported the war with all the mal ce 
of a genuine Puritan, in a recent is- 
sue says: “If the people of the 
North had any adequate conception 
of what is going on in the South, 
they would rise en masse and sweep 
the whole reconstruction schcme, 
with all its machinery, and all its 
doings, clean out of existence.” 
And why have not the people of the 
North any idea of the horrible 
wrongs inflicted upon the southern 
people? Because the Democratic 
press of the North fails to meet this 
wrong with a spirit of decent re- 
sentment. Such crimes against lib- 
erty are to be properly met only 
with an uplifted axe. No, say all 
the shallow brains, let us vote a lit- 
tle about it. The assassin’s hand is 
on your shoulder, his knife is gleam- 
ing at your throat. Now take care! 
Don’t be rash—don’t be too fast! 
Above all things, don’t speak too 
loud, for we are about to do a little 
voting on this distressing business. 
Ah, yes! we are to vote the assas- 
sin’s knife out of his hand. And 
then, voting against bayonets and 
bullets is a pleasant thing, and will, 
no doubt, do the business. Let us 
believe it implicitly that our poor 
country will be well done for as long 
as we allow the conspirators to un- 
derstand that we mean to confront 
them with nothing but votes. They 
have fixed all the machinery to do 
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the voting precisely according to 
their plans. But an axe! that is a 
disloyal and terribly rebellious thing, 
so they say. An axe would break 
this voting machinery of theirs into 
twenty thousand pieces, and possi- 
bly break themselves into twice as 
many. Ah! they are more afraid 
of an axe than of a million of votes. 
What are the votes of a hundred 
thousand white men? Have they 
not five hundred thousand voting 
negroes? ‘True, the “black dar- 
lings” have rather short memories 
just now, so that they are unable to 
recollect the names by which they 
have been “registered,” but “Con- 
gress” will only have to add some 
other screw to the voting machine to 
overcome that difficulty. The only 
thing which the conspirators cannot 
surmount will be pluck and deter- 
mination on the part of the Demo- 
cratic party. Whenever the leaders 
of that party can be inspired with 
the patriotic idea that the battle of 
victory over the repudiators of the 
Constitution must be fought on the 
open field of principle, with the 
weapons of truth, instead of the 
dodges of cunning and intrigue, 
there will come a very sudden col- 
lapse of all the portentious wind- 
bags of the African party. Nor 
need we seek to intimidate the 
“ Radicals” with Quaker-guns. The 
strength is ours, whenever we sound 
the bugle. The threats of the con- 
spirators to impeach the President, 
for the purpose of getting the exe- 
cutive powers in their own hands, 
will be heard no more, if the Demo- 
cratic party puts itself in an atti- 
tude of resistance to the further 
march of their revolution. An over- 
whelming majority of the people are 
to-day on the President’s side in his 
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conflict with Congress. Or rather 
let us say, in Congress’s conflict with 
him, for it is Congress which is hur- 
ling itself against the President. 
One after another has it stripped 
him of the Constitutional powers of 
his office, until there is nothing left 
but the skeleton of executive dig- 
nity. Powers that no one can con- 
stitutionally exercise but the Presi- 
dent, have been given to Grant, and 
to the five military satraps, and their 
subordinates. Grant and the sa- 
traps consent to exercise these pow- 
ers, and are therefore in a condition 
of insubordination to their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. “But,” it is tim- 
idly asked, “ what can the President 
do?” ‘Were we in his place, we 
should not be one second in douht 
what to do. The first moment that 
either Grant or one of the satraps 


undertook to exercise powers which 
the Constitution places clearly in 
the hands of the Executive alone, 


we would order him to desist. If 
he kept on, we would order a court- 
martial, and try him for insubor- 
dination and conspiracy, and have 
him shot so quickly that it would 
make the head of Congress swim 
‘again to read the news. All this 
would be legal and constitutional. 
But it is neither legal nor constitu- 
tional for the President to permit 
powers that belong to the Execcu- 
tive alone, to be exercised by mili- 
tary satraps. Congress has no more 
constitutional power to strip the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government 
of one of the functions of its office, 
than the Parliament of England, or 
the Assembly of France has. Con- 
gress can no more exercise the pow- 
ers of the executive, or strip the ex- 
ecutive of its powers, than the exe- 
cutive has to exercise the powers of 
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Congress, or to strip it of its pow- 
ers. The powers of each of these 
co-ordinate branches of the Federal 
Government are clearly defined by 
the Constitution. The powers of 
the executive, therefore, can be nei- 
ther increased nor diminished by 
Congress. Nor can Oongress in- 
crease its own powers. It isa body 
created and limited by the Constitu- 
tion. Nor has the President any 
more right to execute usurpations 
on the part of Congress, than it has 
to execute the will of amob. And 
if this be true of a legally consti- 
tuted Congress, how much more so 
is it of the present rump, which is 
not a Congress at all, within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. But, though all 
these propositions will be conceded 
by every truthful and competent 
lawyer, it will still be asked, “how 
can the President help himself?” 
Now, in the first place, has he at- 
tempted to help himself? While 
under a solemn oath to “ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” has he 
not made himself a party to the 
usurpations of the rump, by exe- 
cuting acts which he has officially 
proclaimed “revolutionary,” and 
“ designed to overthrow the Consti- 
tution?” If that rump is an illegal 
body, 7. e., not constituted according 
to the requirements of the Consti- 
tution, which calls for representa- 
tion from every State, and if, as the 
President has affirmed and proved, 
it is an insurrection or conspiracy 
to “overthrow the Constitution of 
the United States,” or, as one of its 
leading members has confessed, to 
“ repudiate the Constitution,” then, 
instead of executing its revolution- 
ary acts; it is the President’s duty 
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to suppress it, precisely as he would 
any other illegal body, or conspira- 
cy, or insurrection, or mob. Nor 
need the question be asked again, 
“how the President can help him- 
self?” He has but to call upon the 
people to assist in arresting this 
“ repudiation of the Constitution,” and 
stop forever this Africanization of 
their country, and their response 
would be like the sound of a thou- 
sand earthquakes. Who doubts 
that, in such a conflict, Kentucky 
would furnish a hundred thousand 
minute men? Could Maryland send 
less than fifty thousand? And then, 
if you will call the genuine patriots 
of the land such names, at such a 
call the Copperheads would swarm in 
all the hills and vallies of the North 
and West, as thick as the leaves of 
the forest. The real fighting muscle 
of the country is altogether with 
the President, in his conflict with 
the repudiators of the Constitution. 
He has but to call upon them, and 
their voices will answer as the re- 
verberating echoes answer each other 
among the lofty peaks of Appenines. 
Then all the Insirumenta regni of the 
rump will be only as so much chaff 
before the wind. The power of a 
Sickles, who unjustly escaped hang- 
ing as a murderer, and of Sheridan, 
whose fame solely rests upon a 
drunken and merciless march of 
house and barn-burning in the She- 
nandoah, when it was inhabited only 
by women and children, will find its 
level in the spent momentum of fus- 
tian and wind. And Grant, whose 
classical maxim during the unneces- 
sarily prolonged siege of Vicksburg 
was, “strategy be damned,” will find 
also the end of his “line,” which is 
simply a record of good luck, without 
a single redeeming gift of great ge- 
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neralship, or high-toned manhood. 
None of these creatures, puffed into 
a fictitious importance merely for 
buncombe, by the repudiators of the 
Constitution, will survive an hour af- 
ter real patriotism and true man- 
hood lead the fervor of the Ameri- 
can people. The fame of all these 
men was born of the passions and 
lies of propagandism. It is amush- 
room which can last but a day. 
Grant will at last shrink back to a 
level with the bleached bark of a 
tan-yard, where the war picked him 
up. Sheridan will subside into the 
congenial haunts of prostitution, 
while Sickles, if he can cheat the 
mortgage which the gallows holds 
upon him, will fall again into his old 
ways of playing the part of Adonis 
to the successful but faded nymphs 
du pave of New York city. Good 
God! what a set of rulers! the filth- 
iest sediment of society, have been 
thrown to the surface by the up- 
heavings of this African crusade 
upen the civilization of America! 
It is in Mr. Johnson’s power to snuff 
them all ont like farthing candles. 
Are these hard sayings? But they 
are such truths that they must be 
spoken. They have been delayed 
too long already. It is an old trick 
of despotism to glorify the mean 
and guilty instruments of its power. 
And it is the duty of justice to un- 
mask the concealed visage of tri- 
umphant vice. The example has 
been set us by the Saviour of the 
World. Hear how He thundered 
into the ears of the leaders of the 
Pharisees those awful words: “Woe 
unto you, hypocrites and whore- 
mongers!” We shudder to think 
what His fierce indignation would 
be, were He on earth now, to look 
into the faces of the kind of men 
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who are working up and executing 
the business of repudiating the Con- 
stitution of their country. Compare 
the character of the men who now 
rule, with that of the men who 
framed this government! Alas! 
poor country! Look at these crca- 
tures, who have, within six years, 
crawled up out of the deepest slums 
of social mire, now ruling with rods 
of iron over men and women of the 
highest virtue and intelligence, and 
answer if ever before, since the me- 
mory of man, such deeds were com- 
mitted under the face of the heay- 
ens? The anger of the godsis slow; 
but, if it is not altogether dead and 
clean gone, a day of vengeance must 
be at hand! 

We have painted the character of 
the men who are throwing down, 
one after another, the pillars of 
American liberty, not from any feel- 
ing of malice, or passion of resent- 
ment. The matters at stake are so 
vast, so grand, that revenge is dis- 
armed of its sting in the magnitude 
of the interests involved. It is a 
conviction of sound policy, even 
more than of justice, that causes us 
to hold up to view the mental and 
moral deformity which seems to have 
the destinies of our country in its 
grasp. The terrible party in power 
seeks to make heroes of the most un- 
worthy, if not, indeed, most profli- 
gate of men, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the readier currency to its revo- 
lutionary plars. Sheridan was feted, 
not by any spontaneous enthusiasm 
of the people—far from that. The 
whole thing was worked up in the 
secret Loyal League lodges, and 
managed precisely by tricks usua'ly 
employed by mountebank showmen 
to draw people to their performances. 
It is for this reason that men, utter- 
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ly unworthy of the respect of vir- 
tuous people, are puffed into heroes, 
and paraded before the crowd as pa- 
triots and gentlemen. The repudi- 
ators of the Constitution have cun- 
ningly raised such a deafening voice 
about the presence of the mere tools 
of their guilty designs, that it is dif- 
ficult to make any counter voice of 
justice and truth heard at all. And 
there is but one way to be heard. 
That is to cry out, and to spare not 
the loud-mouthed impostors. Strip 
off the masks they wear. Tell the 
people in good round English who 
are the instruments of this barbaric 
crusade upon the Constitution of 
our country. It has been the weak 
and foolish policy of the Democratic 
press to answer the Tartarean thun- 
ders with nervous and misgiving 
whispers. Rather let us say that it 
has become too much the fashion of 
Democratic editors to even join in 
swelling the Tartarean thunder of 
the African party. All praise, all 
respectful mention even, of such 
men as Sheridan, Sickles, Grant, or 
Pope, is aid rendered to the repudi- 
ators of the Constitution. It is as- 
sisting to give respectability to the 
tools of the revolution, and thereby 
giving it the greatest help. Giving 
glory to Grant, is giving success to 
Thad. Stevensand Brownlow. Every 
word of commendation of Grantis 
a new rivit in the fetters of our 
country. For the recent triumph 
of the fiend, Brownlow, over the last 
hold of liberty and law in Nashville, 
we have to thank Grant. It was 
Grant’s tool that did the business. 
Could Grant have had his way, the 
whisky-soaked scavenger of the 
rump, Sheridan, would still be in 
New Orleans, worrying, like a dog, 
even the women and children of that 
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region. Was there ever, since the 
world began, two heroes made out 
of such stuff before, as we see here 
in the case of Sheridan and Grant? 
Look at them! Did the hand of 
the Almighty ever label generous 
pieces of humanity with such vis- 
ages? Are not the very faces of 
these men expressive of the mental 
and social condition which they were 
in before the war? Was not that 
condition the natural level of such 
men ?—men below par in the gifts 
of intellect, and with moral habits 
and tastes, of, perhaps, a still lower 
grade, they are fitting tools for such 
a rump as Congress. And when the 
conflict at last comes between negro 
franchise, and all sorts of illegal vot- 
ing, and between the bullets of white 
men, and the true heroes of liberty, 
the Democratic editors of the coun- 


try will have to defend their own 
lives and property from these very 
wretches whom they have helped 
into places of unnatural and un- 


merited power. These men have no 
hope except in a condition of per- 
petual revolution and military rule. 
A return to a state of peace would 
instantly throw them back to their 
true level. They will cling with the 
grasp of despair to the kind of con- 
vulsion which threw them to the 
surface. It is military rule which 
the Democratic party has to con- 
front as its only powerful foe. This 
is, indeed, the real fight now be- 
tween liberty and despotism. But 
for the military satraps of the rump, 
but for these vagabond generals, 
these barbarous tormenters and 
butchers of their race, no one can 
doubt the greatest triumph of the 
Democratic party at the next Presi- 
dential election. If there is a grain 
of sense left in the Democratic press, 
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it will lose no time in stripping these 
military baubles of all their tape 
and tinsel. But it will be answered 
by political shallowness, “these ge- 
nerals are representatives of our 
success.” Of what success? Do 
you call this Africanization of our 
country success? Is the godless 
rule of Thad. Stevens and Brown- 
low success? Is despotism success? 
Is anarchy, and the torture of wo- 
men and children success? Is the 
destruction of three-fifths of our 
commerce success? Is disfranchis- 
ing white men, and making voting 
machines of negroes, success? Are 
taxes that amount to a confiscation 
to government of seven-tenths of 
all the property of the country suc- 
cess? Are three millions of idle 
and worse than useless negroes, 
dancing over the graves of a million 
of murdered white men, success? 
Is a rump Congress success? Is 
the triumph of spite and hate, and 
revenge, success? Are death and 
hell success? If all these things 
are not success, then talk no more, 
O, ye dolts, ye living abysses of 
shallowness, of such creatures as 
Grant and Sheridan being “repre- 
sentatives of our success!” They 
are representatives of our shame— 
of our misery—of our despair! 
They are representatives of the tri- 
umph of old John Brownism, of 
Garrisonism, of Sumnerism, of 
Wadeism, of Ben. Butlerism, and of 
the most abomiuable despotism the 
world ever saw. Woe toa people 
whose heroes are such men as 
Grant, Sheridan, Sickles, Pope and 
Schenck. Woe to a country whose 
statesmen are a Sumner, a Wade, a 
Stevens, a Chandler, a Stanton, and 
a Holt. Woe, woe, to the Demo- 
cratic party, until its editors set to 
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work with the blows of a Vulcan to 
hammer to pieces all the pedestals 
which support this inhuman rule. 
Instead of whispering, thunder! 
Instead of puffing Grant, hold him 
up as the tool of the ,ump. In- 
stead of asking timidly, what can 
be done? fall resolutely to doing what 
must be done. Assail! Assail! As- 
sail! While you fight on the de- 
fensive, you give the enemy the 
choice of battle-ground, and allow 


TANTULA. 
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him to use your own ammunition 
besides. Begin an offensive battle 
at once. Atiack him front and rear, 
and along his whole line, until he 
imagines himself standing upon 
earthquakes. In argument, you are 
a thousand cannon strong to his one. 
For every logic buck-shot of his, you 
havea hundred forty-pounders. Pour 
them into him straightway, instead 
of standing dubitant, asking what 
can be done? 





TANTULA. 


An idle word! 


Tis o'ten worth 


More than the thoughtless deem : like spark 
Of fire, that erring sallies forth, 

And lodges on a shingle mark— 
That worth the falling dome proclaims ; 

While burning inmates shriek and pray : 
"Tis writ _ the sky, in flames, 


In bloo 


and ashes on the clay. 


A smile is but the transient gleam 
Of gen’rous wish, or hope, or thought ; 
A bubble on the passing stream, 
Ot what has been, or may be nought. 
That glesm may light the way to heaven, 
May shine through all the gloom of earth, 
Arrest the proud and unforgiv’n, 
Give not that smile to wicked mirth. 


A frown ! a moment darkens on 
The brow. The moment and the frown, 
Now here—are now forever gone. 
An angel wrote their lesson down ! 
"Tis taught where banner’d nations meet, 
To gore the.earth with bodies slain, 
Together at the judgment-seat, 
See! frown and nations meet again ! 


The rain-drop on the summert-flower 

The coming western storm foretells, 
Man trembles to behol: its power ; 

It fann’d the rose—the forest fells. 
The tear that scalding gushes out— 

The trembling lip that speaks no word, 
Each has its import—and the shout 

Is echo of the sigh unheaid. 


Of words and smiles, and.frowns and tears, 
Like snow-flakes on the Alps, is made 

The rushing stream of human years, 
Man’s history of light and shade. 

This truth all things about us speak, 


Zhe strong d 


upon the weak ; 


epend 
An oak’s but fibres.firmly pressed, 


And Hostanayas on atoms rest ! 


W. FS, 
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BY THE LEFT FLANK—FROM THE “‘HORSE- 
SHOE” TO THE ‘‘ CRATER.” 


Through the flame, the smoke, 
and the uproar of the Wilderness 
thicket, we have seen the two great 
antagonists, Lee and Grant, reeling 
to and fro im that fierce death-grap- 


ple of the 6th of May. 

It was a veritable battle that was 
fought there—sudden, unexpected, 
desperate—and it was the last 
pitched battle of the war. 

From that moment, all things 
changed. The revolution entered 


upon a new phase. Plainly, Grant 
could only wear his opponent out 
by a policy of “ attrition,’ and Lee 
accepted the challenge, and pre- 
pared for the ordeal. 

To meet the blows of mace or 
battle-axe in the days of chivalry, 
men put on armor. To sustain the 
impact of Grant’s sledge-hammer, 
in May, 1864, Lee cased his lines in 
earthworks. The “attrition” of 
logs and dirt was better than the 
attrition of flesh, blood and muscle. 
So after the 6th of May, Lee drew 
a line of bayonets across Grant’s 
path, and, in front of this steel 
hedge, threw up biéastworks. 


The result vindicated the military 
genius of the first captain of mo-— 
dern times. 

Between. the Rapidan and the 
Appomattox, about 200,000 men 
hurled themselves against about 
50,000, behind these works, and 
failed utterly in breaking through. 

As to what this obstinate ham- 
mering of the Federal Thor cost 
him, let the official reports show. 
The exhibit is frightful. The “peg- 
ging away” programme had result- 
ed, on the 5th of June—that is to 
say, in one month after the crossing 
of the Rapidan—in a loss of 60,000 
men. 

To follow now in outline, but 
step by step, the great wave of in- 
vasion. Every day saw a battle 
more or less bloody, and these we 
cannot describe. Two or three times 
a month, however, the Federal com- 
mander rushed madly against his 
antagonist behind these fatal works 
—a tremendous conflict followed, 
and the blood and death of these 
ted days was frightful enough to 
distinguish them from the rest— 
projecting them, in bold relief, dark, 
terrible and tragic, from the pe of 
the great war canvass. 

These fights were called the bate 
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tles of the Horse-Shoe, of Cold 
Harbor, and the Crater. Therein 
horror culminated; blood did not 
flow, it gushed. 

On the night of the 6th of May, 
in the Wilderness, General Grant 
awoke to the consciousness that he 
could make no headway against Lee 
there; and, as we have seen, he 
moved rapidly by his left flank to- 
ward Spottsylvania Court-House— 
that is to say, on the straight road 
to Richmond, 

Lee had foreseen this movement, 
and had prepared for it. From the 
MS. statement of a confidential 
member of his staff, we take the 
following lines: 

«General Lee here displayed that faculty 
he possessed of divining and anticipating 
his opponent’s intentions. It is believed 
by some that General Lee first moved, or 
retreated, toward Spottsylvania Court- 
House, and that Grant followed. Not so. 
After his successful attack on Grant, he, 
all at once, seemed to conceive the idea 
that his enemy was preparing to forsake 
his position, and move toward Hanover 
Junction, via the Court-House; and, be- 
lieving this, he at once detailed Anderson’s 
division, with orders to proceed rapidly to- 
ward the Court-House. General Grant 
first commenced the movement in that di- 
rection, and General Lee moved to ‘check’ 
him.” 

The writer of these lines attri- 
butes thus the movement of Lee to 
the intuition of genius. It was, 
however, the result of military cal- 
culation. Grant was defeated every- 
where in the Wilderness; thus he 
was certain to advance or retire. 
He was not retiring; then he was 
advancing. The crack of cavalry 
carbines, on the morning of the 7th, 
from the direction of Todd’s tavern, 
showed the truth of this surmise. 
In. fact, Graut’s entire force was 
moving; it hastened to Spottsyl- 
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vania Court-House as rapidly as 
Stuart’s cavalry would permit it; 
and when it reached that point, 
there again was the gray lion, Lee, 
in the path, 

Warren, hastening on to seize 
the key position, struck up against 
the head of Longstreet’s column on 
the 8th, attacked with vigor, was 
repulsed with loss, could, therefore, 
make no headway, and waited for 
the rest. On the morning of May 
9th, the two armies found them- 
selves in face of each other—the 
Federal forces formed along the 
north bank of the Po river, the 
southern lines holding the south 
bank, and thus barring the way to 
Richmond. 

Thus Lee—that stubborn obsta- 
cle—was still there. Worse than 
all, he was entrenched. From right 
to left extended, in front of General 
Grant, a line of earthworks which 
he must turn, or charge. 

He tried the latter first, on the 
famous “12th of May.” 

On the 10th, he had already as- 
saulted Laurel Hill, on the Con- 
federate left, where there were no 
breastworks, and had recoiled from 
it with a loss of 5,000 or 6,000 men. 
It was a hardy decision which the 
Federal commander now adopted— 
to storm Lee’s front. 

The point selected for assault 
was the now famous “ Horse-Shoe” 
—of bloody memory to the south- 
erners. 

Did the reader of these lines 
fight there—either clad in blue and 
attacking, or in gray, and receiving 
that attack? If so, no reference to 
the ground is necessary. But for 
other readers, a few words are in- 
dispensable. 

However great Lee was as engi- 
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neer, and however careful in select- 
ing his ground, and in forming his 
order of battle, that ground was 
often selected, that order of battle 
formed by his subordinates—nay, 
by the very rank and file. 

A brigade marched, halted, found 
the enemy in front, and straightway 
the men began to throw up a dirt 
breastwork. This was done with- 
out orders, without spades—at hap- 
hazard, and with the bayonet. Thus 
it often happened that when Gene- 
ral Lee came to the front, he found 
his line of battle formed—some- 
times according to rule, sometimes 
utterly opposed to all rules. 

From this originated the Horse- 
Shoe. It was a salient projected 


from the main line—a species of 
triangle, nearly north of the Court- 
House, and presented a temptation 
to the enemy which no well-regu- 


lated military mind was capable of 
resisting. As soon as General Grant 
saw it, he determined to attack it. 

Now, why, it may be asked, if the 
position was so dangerous, did not 
General Lee change his line, short- 
ening and strengthening it? The 
reply is, that to retire a line of bat- 
tle in face of the enemy is easier to 
speak of than to do. .So the Horse- 
Shoe was left there. 

On the morning of May 12th, 
General Grant delivered his great 
blow at this weak point in his ad- 
versary’s cuirass. 

All night his forces were concen- 
trating in front of it. His design 
was to m:ke a wedge of his best- 
tempered troops, drive it into the 
Horse-Shoe, spiit that stubborn ob- 
stacle, his opponent’s line, and then, 
crowding his whole army into the 
opening, separate Lee’s wings, and 
destroy him. 
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The plan was excellent. Human- 
ly speaking, with Lee’s line once 
broken, his army was effectually dis- 
rupted. Grant saw victory hover- 
ing for him in the dim dawn of that 
May morning. 

As the first beams of day began 
to struggle through the mist, the 
great war-engine began to move. 
The crack corps selecied for the 
Federal wedge advanced without 
noise, came on the Confederate 
skirmishers some hundreds of yards 
in front, walked over them without 
firing a shot, for fear of giving the 
alarm, and then, as day began to 
dawn, the column of assault dashed 
with wild cheers up to the Horse- 
Shoe. 

The result was terrible—the blow 
almost mortal. The attack was 
wholly unexpected, and, as the ar- 
tillery defending that portion of the 
line had been retired on the even- 
ing before, its warning voice, calling 
to arms, was not heard. 

The Confederate infantry man- 
ning the works, woke from sleep to 
feel the bayonet thrust into their 
breasts. The Federal infantry 
mounted the works almost unop- 
posed, swarmed in the trenches, 
fusilladed the half-awake souther- 
ners, bayoneted some, stabbed, 
thrust, cut at others, drove the 
whole force from the Horse-Shoe, 
in spite of heroic resistance, and a 
rolling thunder of cheers rose from 
the wovuds, electric with victory. 

We have said “in spite of heroic 
resistance,” and the resistance of 
those half-awake, almost unarwed 
men, was heroic. It is nothing to 
trained soldiers to fight in open 
field, in broad day, with lines form- 
ed, artillery in position, the enemy 
there in front, man against man, 
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bayonet against bayonet, with the 
banner floating in the sun, and the 
army leaders in front, directing all. 
Then, even the timid gather heart, 
and do their duty in action; shoul- 
der to shoulder the men advance to 
the assault. 

But to be surprised in the dark 
hour just preceding day—to be at- 
tacked in sleep—to be waked from 
a dream of home, and wife and 
children, by a bayonet-thrust—to 
start up and utter a cry, with which 
blood niingles—to shout “ to arms!” 
and then to fall back in a pool of 
gore—to see your enemy swarming 
everywhere, and shooting down all 
who resist—to hear diabolical cries, 
hoarse exclamations, curses, men- 
aces, yeils, and to feel that all is 
over before the fight has begun— 
that is enough to try stout nerves, 
and test soldiership. The men who 
fight then are brave; heroic resist- 
ance to an attack like that shows 
race and blood. 

The resistance of the southern 
infantry in the Horse-Shoe that 
morning was the resistance of true 
soldie:s. Starting from slumber, 
their first thought was the musket, 
and the clutch on the weapon fol- 
lowed. Then commenced a fight in 
the trenches which had in it some- 
thing diabolical and fearful. Men 
fell and died in the darkness; 
breasts were pierced by unseen 
bayonets; invisible clubbed muskets 
dealt blows in the dark; a wild and 
terrible wrestle, as of nightmares in- 
carnate, took place in the trenches. 

Quick reports, then the sudden 
crack of a fusillade, then the roar of 
a few cannon—that was all. The 
Federal troops dashed on the guns, 
and tore the lanyards from the 
hands of the cannoneers. Captain 
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William Carter bravely rushed to 
his single gun, with his own hands 
fired it until the enemy caught his 
arm, and made him prisoner; then, 
that last gun silenced, the drama 
ended. ; 

The Horse-Shoe was taken, and 
two or three thousand men of 
Johnson’s division, with eighteen 
pieces of artillery, just reinforced, 
captured. A rolling thunder of 
Federal cheers vibrated in the morn- 
ing air above the woods and or- 
chards—the Confederates had ceas- 
ed to fight—were dead, dying, or 
retreating. 

Then came the moment when 
great generals crush their oppo 
nents. If the northern army had 
poured into that fatal gap, and 
rushed straight upon Lee, it is not 
too much to say that he would have 
been driven from his position. But 
its movements were delayed. Time 
passed. When General Grant had 
made his preparations and ad- 
vanced, he found his opponent in a 
new position—with a line straighter, 
shorter, stronger—and every gray 
soldier ready to receive the great 
assault. 

It was made, and it raged from 
dawn to evening, but accomplished 
nothing. The southern lines, fight- 
ing in the open field, did not budge 
an inch. When night descended, 
the great success of the Horse-Shoe 
had brought no result to the Fed- 
eral commander, except the mere 
capture of some prisoners and ar- 
tillery. Then with night came rest ; 
new breastworks rose, crowned with 
artillery; the Confederates were 
laughing and saying, “ Come on, we 
are ready |” 

In front of this line General 
Grant remained more than a week, 
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moving to and fro, reconnoitering, 
demonstrating, feeling everywhere 
for an opening in his adversary’s 
breastplate. There was none, and 
yet that opening was indispensable 
for successful assault. The ham- 
mer had been clanging for weeks 
now, and no joint was loosened. It 
was evident that the anvil would not 
break. Somewhere the sword’s 
point must glide in, but that some- 
where eluded the most vigilant 
search. 

Demonstrations, movements, “ma- 
neuvering ”—the much despised ma- 
neuvering—amounted to nothing. 
Grant’s crescent-shaped line revolv- 
ed around his opponent’s right ; but 
there, when it arrived, was the Lee- 
crescent awaiting it. Another re- 
volution—there still was Lee. 

Then, one morning, when the 
Confederate commander was about 
to extend his right still farther, to 
meet a new.movement of his adver- 
sary, a swift-riding courier brought 
him a dispatch, which he read with 
calm attention. Grant was moving 
his left flank toward Hanover Junc- 
tion ; he had given up all further 
attacks upon Lee in Spottsylvania. 
Grant hastened forward through 
the woods and fields; headed 
straight for Hanover Junction ; ar- 
rived ; threw a column over the 
North Anna—and saw Lee awaiting 
him. 
He reached the river on the 23d 
of May ; on the 26th he had given 
up in despair the attempt to defeat 
Lee there. Some hard fighting is 


summed up and passed over in that 
bold statement. Were we to de- 
scribe all the hard fighting of this 
bloody campaign, the present sketch 
would be swollen into a volume. 
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One feature of this occasion, how- 
ever, is worthy of note—Lee’s pecu- 
liar order of battle. Between the 
two commanders lay the river. 
Grant’s object was to force its pas- 
sage. To accomplish this, with the 
least possible loss, he threw a col- 
ump over on Lee’s left, and one on 
his right, thinking, doubtless, that 
this movement would induce his 
adversary to retire his line. 

The line was not retired. Lee 
seemed determined here to act upon 
the maxim of Napoleon—never to 
do what your enemy wishes you to 
do—if for no other reason, simply 
because he wishes you to do it. So, 
instead of retiring, Lee threw back | 
his right and left wings, clinging 
with his centre to the river—his. 
army taking thus the form of two 
sides of an equilateral triangle. 
One might have fancied a grim hu- 
mor in this movement. It forced 
General Grant to make two river 
crossings if he wished to reinforce 
either wing by moving troops from 
the other. The “situation” evi- 
dently displeased the Federal com- 
mander. He recrossed his columns, 
and on the night of the 26th with- 
drew quietly, and with secrecy, to- 
ward the lower Pamunkey, intend- 
ing to cross at Hanovertown, and 
hurry forward upon Richmond be- 
fore his auversary divined the move- 
ment. 

On the 27th he was over at Han- 
overtown ; hastened on; reached 
the Tottapotamor, a sluggish stream 
of the Hanover slashes, and there, 
on the southern bank of the water 
course, was Lee. 

Then the thunder recommenced. 
The great hammering operation 
went on night and day—infantry 
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wrestled, cavalry clashed, artillery 
roared. The dxys were waked and 
put to sleep with thunder. 

In Grant’s path still lay the old 
lion, shaking from his mane every 
javelin launched against him, and 
watching his opportunity to spring, 
or ready to meet the spring of his 
huge adversary. It was at Cold 
Harbor, on the 3d of June, that 
they clutehed. 

Reaching that point by his inces- 
sant flank movement on the Ist of 
June, General Grant, on the 3d, 
made another assault like his attack 
on the Horse-Shoe. 

This was the battle of Cold Har- 
bor, Number Two. 

Strange freak of chance, the un- 
skilled reader may exclaim, which 
rolled the wave of battle to the New 
Kent fields a second time, pouring 
out more blood there, now, in June, 
1864, than there was poured out in 
June, 1862. No—in war there is 
no chance ; there is law. There is 
a goddess more powerful than the 
Greek Necessity, with her iron 
wedge—it is the Terrain. In all 
coming ages, as in June, 1862 and 
1864, an enemy attempting to force 
the Chickahominy and assail Rich- 
mond, must fight near old Cold 
Harbor. 


Grant was compelled to fight 


there, or to continue his Wander- 
ing-Jew march—and he fought. 

As in Spottsylvania, he selected 
early dawn for his time of attack, 
and at dawn, on June 3, he assailed 
Lee’s whole front—not maneuver- 
ing at all, but attacking as the bull 
attacks—head down, and deter- 
mined to sweep away every obstacle, 
or crack the as frontis. 

Thus, that fight was not a battle 
so much as a butchery. No other 
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word so well describes it. The mad 
combat was over in thirty minutes, 
and it cost General Grant thirteen 
thousand men. Lee’s loss was 
about as many score. 

How to describe such a conflict ? 
There is nothing to describe. There 
was no brainwork of the command- 
er about it ; it was simply and pure- 
ly a brute rush upon breastworks, 
and a carnival of death. 

It may not be just to General 
Grant to say that, with the informa- 
tion before him, he ought not to 
have made that attack, for all the 
authorities go to show that in the 
Federal army, at that time, there 
was an almost universal conviction 
that the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was nearly disorganized and 
thoroughly demoralized by the tre- 
mendous battles of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania. Grant, doubt- 
less, believed that he had no other 
alternative than to force the Chicka- 
hominy; that a short, sharp and 
decisive blow might be bloody, but 
would attain that object ; that the 
attempt was thus worth making, in 
view of the mighty results attend- 
ing success. 

Let military critics decide the 
question. We narrate. 

At half-past four in the morning, 
Grant made a resolute attack on 
Lee’s entire front. The men moved 
forward bravely, got nearly up to 
the breastworks in many places, did 
all they could; but everywhere, +in 
thirty minutes—that is, by five 
o’clock—were hurled back by the 
merciless Confederate fire—or they 
were dead and dying in front of the 
works. 

General Lee sent to A. P. Hill to 
ask the result of the attack on him. 
Hill took the officer with him, in 
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front of his line of works, and show- 
ed him dead bodies piled up and 
lying on each other. 

“Tell General Lee it is the same 
all along my front,” he said. 

And it was the same, or nearly, 
along the front of the whole army. 

The Federal troops had done all 
that men could do. The impossible 
was beyond their strength. They 
felt the hopeless character of the 
undertaking after that first charge, 
and doggedly refused to make 
another attempt. The order from 
General Grant was transmitted to 
the corps commandcrs, thence to the 
commanders of divisions, thence to 
the brigadiers, thence to the colo- 
nels, thence to the captains, and the 
captains drew their swords, placed 
themselves in front of their men, 
and ordered, “ Forward !” 

No response came. The men did 
not move. The old soldiers of the 
Army of the Potomac knew what 
they could do, and what they could 
not do. They could not carry the 
Confederate works, and they did not 
intend to go and get killed in front 
of them. This is the Federal ac- 
count of what took place in that 
army on the morning of June 3, 
1864. 

About one o’clock on the day, a 
profound silence settled down upon 
the two armies. Not even a skir- 
misher’s musket cracked. Gene:al 
Grant had lost, as we have said, 
thirteen thousand men. His whole 
loss, from the Rapidan to this time, 
amounted to about sixty thousand. 
Lee’s was about eighteen thousand. 
That was the result of attacking 
breastworks and of fighting behind 
them. Taking the casualties as a 
test, those breastworks had tripied 
Lee’s. strength. 
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The bloody work of June 8 set- 
tled the question whether General 
Grant could force the Chickahomi- 
ny. He found that movement be- 
yond his strength, and, on the 12th, 
recommenced his left flank advance 
—this time across the Chickahomi- 
ny, and across the James, cn Peters- 
burg. There he would commence 
the siege of Richmond. 

From the first, that had been the 
true card to play. There were only 
two men who seemed to know it— 
Lee and McClellan. 

Lee had said, as far back as 1861, 
that this was the weak side of Rich- 
mond, for an attack there threaten- 
ed the Confederate communications 
with the South. And McClellan, 
after his defeat at Cold Harbor, had 
urged, as General Halleck’s letters 
show, the adoption of the very 
scheme which General Grant now 
carried into effect. 

What was declared absurd in 
1862, was now, in 1864, seen to be 
dictated by the soundest military 
science. Defeated at Cold Harbor, 
Grant made for Petersburg, and 
nearly surprised and seized the 
town ; but Lee arrived, and a pow- 
erful line of works was drawn 
around the place. By the last of 
July, General Grant had sat down 
before Petersburg, determined, ap- 
parently, on not only “fighting it 
out on this line, if it took all the 
summer,” but many summers. 

Honor to obstinate resolve, and 
the heart that does not despair! 
Grant had them. 

We have placed at the head of 
this sketch the titles of the three 
great struggles par excellence, which 
marked the immense campaign, ex- 
tending from the crossing of the 
Rapidan, in May, 1864, to the cap- 
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ture of Petersburg, in April, 1865. 
In the fighting of that bloody year— 
fighting incessant, stubborn, never- 
relaxing, full of trained fury and 
mathematical impetus—in this ter- 
rible carnival of death, these days 
are bloodiest, shining with a light 
more baleful and fatal t':an the rest. 
These were the days of the Horse- 
Shoe, of Cold Harbor, and what we 
call the “Crater ”—that is to say, 
the assault following the explosion 
of the mine near Petersburg, on the 
30th of July. To this latter we now 
proceed : 

The mine was devised by one of 
the Federal colonels, and was long 
looked upon very coldly by both 
Generals Meade and Burnside. 
General Grant seemed not to be 
aware of the project. 

The originator of the idea, never- 
theless, worked at it with all the 
patience of an inventor, who feels 
that, however much he may be dis- 
regarded now, he will, some day, 
astonish the world ; and this work 
was continued with true resolution 
and persistence. 

The point selected was near 
Petersburg, on the south bank of 
the river, and as the opposing lines 
here approached very near each 
other, it seemed feasible to run a 
subterranean opening beneath the 
Confederate works, and blow them 
up. 

Once undertaken, the work, as 
we have said, was prosecuted with 
ardor. The workmen successfully 
eluded the attention of the Confed- 
erates. Tho dirt was carried off in 
cracker boxes ; the long hole grew 
longer ; the mine was becoming a 
great success—and then General 
Burnside began to see in it a very 
briliiant project. 
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Toward the end of July it was 
done. It was about five hundred 
feet long; had latteral galleries ; in 
these galleries were placed kegs of 
powder, sufficient, it was supposed, 
to blow up a mountain, and then all 
was ready. 

Then came the question how to 
utilize the grand explosion. It was 
not worth the while of General 
Grant to go to all this trouble only 
to destroy a company or a regiment, 
with the cannon, at the point in 
question. Obviously, the project 
admitted of greater things. Lee’s 
lines would be broken ; his defences 
overthrown ; if, amid the noise and 
confusion, the smoke and the up- 
roar, a crack division were to charge 
over the debris, push on, séize a 
high crest beliind the “Crater,” and 
root themselves firmly there, would 
not Lee’s line be disrupted; his 
position right and left be rendered 
untenable, and the most important 
results, if not the destruction of the 
Confederates, be attainable ? 

The prospect was exciting, and 
all at once a vivid interest in the 
famous mine was betrayed by the 
higher officers, who, up to that time, 
had looked sidewise at the crac!er- 
box operation, thought the plan 
visionary. 

The movement to seize the crest 
in rear was speedily determined 
upon, and elaborate preparations 
were made to deliver the great blow, 
and follow it up. 

All at- once, however, a singular 
obstacle presented itself—an embar- 
rassing question. What division 
should make the great charge? 
Should a white division or a black 
division be selected ? 

A division of the white troops was 
selected—by “ pulling straws,” Gen. 
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Grant afterwards said, in his grim, 
sarcastic way. The negro troops 
were not to have the honor—they 
were to follow. 

“The first and great cause of dis- 
aster,” said the Congressional Com- 
mittee, which afterwards investi- 
gated the facts, “ was the employment 
of white troops instead of black troops 
to make the charge !” 

What a statement! Why that 
“ unkindest cut of all” to the brave 
Army of the Potomac? Did they 
deserve it ?—that army of veterans, 
who had poured out their blood 
upon half a hundred battle fields, 
who had borne aloft the United 
States flag amid the thunder of such 
conflicts as the world has rarely 
seen, who had met the whole power 
of the Confederacy for three mortal 
years, standing erect where the 
ground was slippery with blood ; 
fighting still, on fields where hope 
had deserted them, maintaining, in 
the dark day as in the bright, in the 
tempest as in the sunshine, that 
heart of hope which springs from 
courage and devotion! Unkindest 
of all, truly, was that cut of the 
Congressional Committee’s poinard 
— The first and great cause of dis- 
aster was the employment of white in- 
stead of black troops to make the charge !” 

At half-past four, on the morning 
of July 30th, a great roar, heard for 
thirty miles, came from the point 
selected, and under the feet of Lee’s 
soldiers manning the breastworks 
opened the crater of a volcano. 

Men were hurled into the air, 
mere mangled corpses, or torn to 
pieces where they stood. Cannon 
were lifted as by the hand of a giant 
and thrown hundreds of feet; where 
a moment before had stretched a 
line of breastworks, defended by in- 
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fantry and artillery, was now seen a 
hideous pit one hundred and fifty 
feet long, sixty wide, and thirty 
deep. 

From this had issued a great col- 
umn of flame, as of Etna in travail; 
a vast cloud of livid smoke—and 
now, this terrible crater was a mass 
of mangled bodics, broken wheels 
and barrels of cannon, and a hete- 
rogeneous, hideous, smoking debris 
of burnt flesh, burnt equipments, 
and men gasping in the death ago- 
ny, with flame licking and smoke 
suffocating them. 

Then came the charge. A white 
division rushed forward, followed by 
negro troops, and before any re- 
sistance could be made by the Con- 
federates, they had passed over the 
narrow space between the lines, 
mounted the acclivity, reached the 
Crater—they were within the Con- 
federate lines. 

So far, all had gone well, and 
there seemed every probability that 
General Lee would be forced to 
fight a desperate battle for the pos- 
session of th» commanding crest in 
rear of the point at which the mine 
had been exploded. That crest was 
not a mere point of military advan- 
tage, but a key position. Holding 
it, as we have said, the enemy would 
be firmly planted in the very centre 
of his line of battle; they would 
command the works to the right 
and left of it, rendering them com- 
pletely untenable; at one blow Lee 
would be driven to take up an in- 
terior line, and that is an operation 
of the utmost delicacy when pushed 
by a victorious enemy. 

The importance of a rapid and 
vigorous advance to the crest re- 
ferred to has never been called in 
question. That it was not done, 
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profoundly enraged the North, and 
especially the Congressional Com- 
mittee; but the origin of the com- 
plete failure of the affair appears to 
us attributable to other causes than 
the “employment of white instead 
of black troops to charge.” 

Instead of commenting, we nar- 
rate. Let the reader judge. 

The “white division” charged, 
reached the Crater, stumbled over 
the debris, were suddenly met by a 
merciless fire of artillery, enfilading 
them right and left—of infantry 
fusillading them in front; faltered, 
hesitated, were badly led, lost heart, 
gave up the plan of seizing the 
crest, huddled into the Crater, man 
on top of man, company mingling 
with company; and then, upon this 
disordered, unstrung, quivering 
mass of human beings, white and 
black—for the black troops had 
followed—was poured a hurricane 
of shot, shell, canister, musketry, 
which made the hideous Crater a 
slaughter-pen, horrible and fright- 
ful beyond the power of words. 

All order was lost; all idea of 
charging the crest abandoned. 
Lee’s infantry was seen concentrat- 
ing for the carnival of death; his 
artillery was massing to destroy the 
remnant of the charging division; 
those who deserted the Crater to 
scramble over the debris and run 
back, were shot down; then, all that 
seemed left to that struggling, hud- 
dling, shuddering mass of blacks 
and whites in the pit, was to shrink 
lower, evade the horrible mitraille, 
and wait for a counter-charge of 
their friends, to rescue them, or sur- 
render. 

Such had been the result of the 
great explosion and charge to cut 
Lee’s line—a mass of disorganized 
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troops, torn to pieces by a fire 
which they scarcely attempted to 
return. They were swallowed up 
in that pit which their own hands 
had dug; they were being butcher- 
ed. General Malone, turning away 
from the spectacle, muttered: 

“Stop the fire! It makes me 
sick |” 

Of the force that charged there, 
a few only went back—the rest were 
dead, wounded, or prisoners. 

The Federal loss was 4,000 men. 

So ended the affair of the “Cra- 
ter,” as the Confederates called it— 
the “Mine,” as the Federals enti- 
tled it. 

It was the singular termination 
of a singular campaign; for in all 
the annals of war, there is no 
stranger chapter than that over- 
land campaign of General Grant. 
Beginning with a blind, invisible 
combat in the depths of a tangled 
thicket on the Rapidan, it ended 
for the moment here, on the shores 
of the Appomattox, in a hideous 
Crater, where the dead and dying, 
like the rest, were torn to pieces, 
amid smoke and flame, with every 
circumstance of horror. The war 
had thus grown brutal, terrific, in- 
stinct with a species of barbarous 
fury. Men no longer fought pitch- 
ed battles in open field; they grap- 
pled in thickets, or in dark morn- 
ings before they would see each 
other, or they were hurled into the 
air by subterranean explosions. To 
kill—no matter how—seemed the 
great aim and object of the combat- 
ants. The wild beast was aroused, 
aud in the very clergyman in the 
pulpit that spirit of the wild ani- 
mal is dormant. Judge if it is 
wanting in the rank and file of an 
army. 
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It was this spirit of the tiger that 
we have seen at its revels, on the 
days of the Horse-Shoe, Cold Har- 
bor, and the Crater. 

But nothing decisive was accom- 
plished. 

It is true that Lee’s rapier was 
wearing. The sledge-hammer could 
not break it, but “ attrition” could 
wear away the blade. Slowly, it 
grew thinner. The edge cut still; 
how it cut the world knows—at 
Hatcher’s Run, Fort Steadman, 
Five Forks—in a hundred places— 
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but the time was approaching when 
it must give way. 

In the last of these sketches, we 
shall show the reader that keen and 
trenchant weapon flashing its old 
lightnings in the grasp of Lee. 

It snapped at Appomattox in that 
stalwart hand; but, when Lee re- 
turned the stump to its scabbard, 
there was not a single stain upon 
the blade. ; 

It was the mirror, like its master, 
of antique faith and honor. 





THE BLIND CHILD. 


Iam lonely, mother dear, and sad, 
Yet now could sing to thee 

A simple lay, to cheer thy heart, 
So full of love tor me, 


I know thy love is deep, my mother, 
Thou art so good and mild; 

And none can ever love like thee 
Thy poor, blind, pensive child, 


I may not look upon thy face, 
To see the changes there; 

But in thy gentle tones I trace 
A change, and know thy care, 


Strange that thy only child should prove 
A worthless link, and blind, 

To chain thy spirit up in love, 
Upon a shattered shrine. 


But well I know a mother’s heart, 
Will still more fondly cling 

Around the child from her apart 
Is but a help.ess thing. 


And I will not rebellious be, 
With thee, my mother dear; 

The world may prove all dark to mo, 
Yet bright while in thy care. 


And, mother, thou art leading me 
To where a light is given; 
Where all the blind can see, and live 


Forever in yon heaven. 
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JOSCELYN ; 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Yemassee,” ‘‘The Partizan,” ‘‘The Cassique of Kiawah,” &, 


“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A L OUTRANCE. 


Lovers have modes of telegraph- 
ing each other without waiting on 
the wires. Somehow, Martin Josce- 
lyn could always discover when the 
field was clear for him at the Sand 
Hiils—when old Dunbar retired ear- 
ly—when Ma‘or Alison was about— 
and briefly, when there was no dan- 
ger of any intrusion upon his fete-a- 
tete with the fair Annie. It is just 
possible that Alison suspected these 
secret meetings, if the father did 
not. But Alison was not the person 
to declare his suspicions. He was 
not the less vigilant, though silent. 
We shall see. 


When Walter, gloomy to despera- 


tion, descended the stairs to the 
parlor, he found Martin quietly s:t- 
ting beside his sister. The good 
aunt had graciously retired also, but 
not till after Martin arrived. The 
young men shook hands ; Martin as 
eagerly as ever ; but he recoiled sud- 
denly from the passive surrender to 
his own, of the hand of his ancient 


—{King Henry VIII. 


comrade and friend. There was no 
grasp—no cordial gripe, full of as- 
suring friendship ; and when the 
eyes of the two met, the vacant, 
blank, unmeaning glance of Walter 
utterly astounded Martin. 

“Why, Walter, what’s the mat- 
ter? Are yousick? Has anything 
happened ?” 

Tue other answered evasively. 

“You know that I leave for the 
hill country to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Annie has been telling me. 
How long will you be gone?” 

“I know not. It is on business 
of my father.” 

Martin watched the face of the 
speaker, uncertain what to gathcr 
from its expression, or rather want 
of expression. But he resolved to 
go on talking to, or at him, in order 
to bring him out. Annie Dunbar, 
whose countenance betrayed thought 
and anxiety, seemed not unwilling 
to second this object, and freely 
joined in the conversation. 

But in vain. Walter remained 
taciturn, responding only to direct 
inquiries, of which he also seemed 
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impatient. He strode the room with 
his head drooping forward, his 
hands folded behind his back, stop- 
ping occasionally in his walk, and 
sinking listlessly, at times, into a 
chair, from which, as suddenly, he 
would rise again, only to resume his 
walk. 

Martin, meanwhile, continued 
seated beside his betrothed, and 
finding all his efforts in vain to eli- 
cit from Walter the secret of his 
seeming malady, he gave up the ef- 
fort, and in low tones addressed 
himself only to his fair companion. 
This forbearance, in respect to him- 
self, seemed to afford Walter evident 
relief. He grew more composed, 
seated himself, and appeared lost in 
thought as he was in silence. 

The parties were thus grouped, 
when they were surprised by an un- 
expected and unwelcome intruder. 
The door was opened quietly, no 
footsteps had been heard without, 
and Major Alison made his appear- 
ance in the centre of the parlor, be- 
fore either of the group had become 
aware of his presence or appreach. 

The effect was magical. Martin 
started up from the sofa, but not 
before Alison had fully discovered 
the proximity of his head to the 
brown tresses of the damsel. It is 
just possible, too, that he may have 
seen that the left arm of Martin was 
hidden behind her person, on the 
back of the sofa. 

Our friend Martin, though a brave 
fellow, was decidedly beflustered. 
He rose hurriedly, as we have said, 
and witout seeming to notice the 
intruder, walked hastily across the 
room to the spot where Walter was 
sitting. The latter appeared wholly 
unmoved, and, as it would seem, al- 
most unconscious of the entry of the 
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visitor, till fully recalled to con- 
sciousness by the approach of Mar- 
tin. 
“So! so!” muttered Alison, sotio 
voce, while a bitter smile spread it- 
self over his lips. 

He advanced with a somewhat 
lordly salutation to the lady, a bow 
to the gentlemen, and an inquiry 
after old Dunbar, addressed to his 
son. The lady answered him. 

“My father has retired for the 
night, Major Alison. He is some- 
what unwell.” 

“Is it not possible for me to see 
him ?” 

“Hardly, sir; he is really quite 
unwell, and much suffering from a 
sudden attack of the gout.” 

“A gentlemanly disorder, at all 
events,” was the remark of Alison, 
as he coolly took the seat on the 
sofa which had just been vacated by 
Martin. 

“D—n the fellow’s impudence!” ° 
was the almost audible exclamation 
of Martin. ‘“ What the devil could 
have brought him back so soon and 
so suddenly ?” 

As if anticipating some such re- 
flection, Alison said to Annie : 

“T had not hoped for the pleasure 
of so soon seeing you again ; but a 
sudden exigency—really, I could 
wish to see your father, if possible, 
to-night.” 

“TI should be quite unwilling to 
disturb him, Major Alison, and you 
would find him, in his present state 
of suffering, to be quite unfit for any 
business.” 

He beat with his foot impatiently 
upon the floor, his eyes curiously 
scanning the face of Martin, as the 
latter stood leaning against the 
mantel, The poor fel!ow looked be- 
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wildered. A cold, malicious smile 
passed over the features of Alison, 
as he surveyed him, while one al- 
most of contempt succeeded to it on 
his face, as he looked at Walter. 

“ Ahem !—Mr. Dunbar—” It was 
thus, though somewhat hesitatingly, 
that Alison challenged the attention 
of Walter. 

The latter started as from a dream, 
and repiied abruptly : 

“Well, sir—what ?” 

The voice was harsh, the tones 
stern, the whole manner of the 
speaker denoted dissatisfaction and 
dislike. Alison was taken aback for 
amoment, Walter’s voice sounded 
like a defiance. 

“You see; unwell, sir,” said the 
other, half deprecatingly. “I—” 

“TI do not accuse you, sir,” was 
the seemingly inconsequent reply. 

“Oh! no, sir; of course not— 
my purpose was simply to request 
that, as I have to depart again to- 
night, you will communicate to your 
father the message—” 

“Sir, I shall not see my father 
again until I return from a mission 
upon which I depart by to-morrow’s 
dawn. Nay, I know not that I shall 
ever seo him again! I can under- 
take no mission to him. You must 
see torit yourself.” 

There was something in the burst 
of passion contained in this reply 
that produced a profound sensation 
in the whole party. The eyes of 
Annie Dunbar settled upcn her bro- 
ther wilh a mournfully pleading ex- 

‘pression. Martin stared wistfully 
anxious and more bewildered than 
ever. Even Alison was silent dur- 
ing a long pause, which he at length 
broke abruptly. 

“ Then I must see him to-night.” 

“That you can nof, sir,” said Annie 
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Dunbar, with much firmness of tone 
and manner. “My father suffers too 
much under those attacks, and every 
disturbance increases his suffering 
and irritaiion. You will please re- 
serve your communication for the 
morning.” 

“ Impossible ! 
night.” 

Saying this, he paused, and seem- 
ed to meditate. Suddenly his coun- 
tenance changing completely, and 
now wreathed in smiles, he bowed 
towards the young lady, and ina 
manner much more familiar than 
courtly, said, while he pointed to 
the harps'chord : 

“Will you give me some music, 
Annie, before I go?” 

The flush covered the cheeks of 
Annie Dunbar. She gazed steadily 
at the offender, and in silence ; but 
the voice of Walter Dunbar rang 
sharply over the apartment : 

* Miss Annie, sir, if you please.” 

“Oh! Lady Annie, sir, if you 
please.” 

The lady rose, her bosom heaving 
with indignation. Martin Joscelyn 
strode towards Alison with flashing 
eyes, and fists clenched ; but Walter 
darted forward, flung Martin aside, 
and, confronting Alison, who sate 
carelessly smiling on the sofa, ex- 
claimed in suppressed but emphatic 
tones : 

“This insolence, sir, deserves the 
horsewhip, and shall have it.” 

Terribly effective was the sarcas- 
tic rejoinder : 

“Let the infliction take place ‘in 
my school-room, with a score of my 
boys about me, and I shall feel mv- 
self honored by it.” 

Walter staggered back as if undez 
a blow. His humiliating secret was 
then already blown abroad! Shame 
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stared him in the face on every 
hand. But he recovered himself in 
another instant, and advancing to- 
wards Alison, he said hoarsely, but 
distinctly : 

“You shall hear from me, sir.” 

“No, Walter,” interposed Martin. 
“ He shall hear from me.” 

“You!” said Alison, scornfully. 

“Yes!” And, with the reply, 
Martin Joscelyn approached him, 
and with something of the look of 
his powerful, though crippled bro- 
ther, stooping, he hissed in his very 
ears : 

“Yes, dog as you are, you shall 
hear from me, and by ——, you 
shall feel me, too, from the crown of 
your head to the sole of your feet.” 

Alison now rose. He no longer 
held his calm of aspect. But, be- 
fore he could speak, Annie Dunbar 
passed between the parties. 

“No, Walter ; no, Martin. This 
man shall hear from me/ You have, 
sir,” said she, turning to him, 
“abused my father’s hospitality. He 
shall know it. You have wantonly 
inflicted insult upon awoman. Take 
with you, wherever you go, the con- 
sciousness of your baseness, and 
the absence of character among all 
honorable men.” 

She turned from him, and dclibe- 
rately walking up to Martin, she 
laid her hands upon his shoulder, 
and to his own and the surprise of 
all parties present, she kissed him 
upon his cheek. 

The act was conclusive! Alison’s 
face paled again. What were his 
emotions we cannot say. He had 
lost a point in his game. In his 


malice of heart he had, for a mo- 
ment, lost his head. He had not 
thought that things had gone so 
far bet veen Miss Dunbar and Mar- 
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tin Joscelyn ; and seeking, perhaps, 
to create a false impression in the 
mind of the latter, he had forced 
the lady to the assertion of her wo- 
manhood, in the revelation of her 
heart. He little knew the fiery spi- 
rit, or the clear sense, or the ex- 
quisite sensibility, leading to power, 
in that seemingly slight and trifling 
girl. 

But the scene had reached its cri- 
sis—its climax. 

The impudence of Alison was not 
wholly to be rebuked. He rose, and 
bowing right and left as he went, he 
said : 

“ A very courtly company of lords 
and ladies! I wish you avery good 
evening.” 

Martin Joscelyn touched him on 
the shoulder as he left the room. 

* And to you, sir, such good mor- 
row as you shall deserve. We shall 
become better acquainted, sir, be- 
fore you get your full deserts.” 

“All in good time, sir.” And, 
humming asong, Alison disappeared 
from the entrance. It had been 
easy for him, hitherto, to come and 
go, and he made his way directly to 
the leafy covert where his steed was 
fastened. Here, after muttering 
some bitter curses, he mounted his 
horse, and, in a few moments, dis- 
appeared from the precinct—whi- 
ther, we need not now inquire. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
TOUCHED TO FINE ISSUES. 


“Martin! Walter! I exhort— 
I command you not to seek this 
war! There must be no fighting 
on my account.” 

So spoke Annie Dunbar, with her 
hands laid on an arm of each of the 
young men. Her fine face was flush- 
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ed. Her voice was tremulous, but 
commanding. Her form was raiscd 
to its fullest height. The tears were 
in her eyes, but she looked very 
beautiful. 

Martin was silent; but Walter 
spoke. 

“ You, at least, Martin, must take 
no step in this business. The task 
is mine. It is my sister that he has 
insulted.” 

“She is my affianced, Walter.” 

“That is nothing,” answered Wal- 
ter, impatiently. ‘She must not be 
committed in the public eye, which 
would be the case were you to in- 
terpose in this matter. And how 
should I suffer you to interfere, 
when it is under my own eyes, in 
my own presence, in my father’s 
house, that the insult was given ? 
It is for me, and me only, to resent 
and punish the insulter. I will do 
it, and you must not step between 
us.” 

“You forget, Walter, that you 
are to depart to-morrow.” 

“T will not go. I will stay till I 
ferrit out this scoundrel.” 

“You must go, brother! 
ther will never forgive you !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” was the wild, bit- 
ter laughter of the young man. 
“He forgive! When did he ever 
forgive? What chance have I now 
of his forgiveness? I have no hope 
from him. I do not dream of it.” 

“ You will obey him, my brother 
said the young girl, grasping both 
his hands w: h hers. “ For my sake, 
you will obey him. And—remem- 
ber his condition. Remember the 
trusts which he confided to your 
hands. He tells you—he has told 
me—that they are of vital impor- 
tance to his interests—that he can 
trust the commission to you only, 
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and that it needs all possible dis- 
patch. Do not trifle with this sa- 
cred demand upon your duty.” 

The young man shook off her 
grasp, and paced the floor in si- 
lence. Martin Joscelyn joined his 
entreaties to hers. He followed 
Walter, caught his arm, took him 
into a corner of the room, and 
whispered in his ears. 

“Leave him to me! You have 
no time to waste upon him now. 
We must wait. To hunt hm up at 
present would be like looking for a 
needle in a haystack.” 

“I kvow where to find him!” 
cried the other, hoarsely. 

“ But you must not find him, brother 
—vou must not seek him,” cried the 
sister, again approaching the two. 
“Do not, I entreat you, for my 
sake, take any step in this business 
—either you or Martin. I know— 
I see—what you meditate. I know 
what the passions of men are, and 
the false notions of what you call 
honor; but, mark me, Martin Josce- 
lyn, if you come to me with the 
blood of this man on your hands, 
shed in personal combat, you shall 
never have hand of mine—never !|— 
never |” 

“But, Annie,” said the lover, be- 
ginning to expostulate. 

“ Never |—never |” 

“ My dear Annie!” 

“T have said it, Martin. Never, 
never will I give my hand in mar- 
riage to one who seeks, or has 
sought, in single combat, the blood 
of any fellow creature. It is bad 
enough if such deed be done in 
war—but in the duel! Oh! Mar- 
tin Joscelyn! solemnly, sadly, I tell 
you now, that all must be at an end 
between us, unless you forego the 
unlucky purpose which you have 
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declared, and which I see is work- 
ing in the minds of both of you.” 

“ But shall a man not defend him- 
self?” 

“Oh! Martin, do not trifle with 
me by such evasions. Surely he 
must defend himself, as a man, if 
assailed. . I do not speak of such a 
case, nor is it such a case that you 
meditate. I say, if you seek this 
man in any way to fight him, as an 
individual, for his offence to-night, 
we part forever. Now, do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

Martin would still have expostu- 
lated, but she waved him to silence, 
while she turned to her brother. 
But he gave her no heed. 

“Oh! brother, will you not hear 
me?” 

“What more can you say that 
you have not already said?” he re- 
plied. “Now, hear me, Annie. I 
have resolved.” 

“Ah!” : 

“TI will do somewhat to satisfy 
you. I will go on the mission of 
our father to-morrow. I will not 
suffer the pursuit of this scoundrel 
to defeat that object. But this is 
all I will promise you. Be content 
with this, Annie. It isall that you 
get from me now, though you should 
plead all night. And now, go to 
bed.” 

“ You will then go to-morrow ?” 

* Yos.” 

“I will be up in the morning be- 
fore you start, and give you break- 
fast.” 

“Let it be early. I must be off 
at the very break of day. I shall 
probably have to ride fifty miles to- 
morrow.” 

She kissed him, and gave her 
hand to Martin. He, too, would 
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have kissed her, but she shook her 
head. 

“No, Martin!—not again until 
you promise me.” 

He dropped his head. 

“ Ah !—is it so, Martin? And so 
hate triumphs over love!” 

Martin groaned, and, as she gave 
him a sad look at retiring, he sud- 
denly turned, caught her in his 
arms, and kissed her—then said: 

“Tt shall be as you say. I will 
not seek this man; but ——” 

* But what, Martin ?” 

“He must not cross my path!” 

She was gone. 

When her last footsteps were 
heard ascending on the stairs, Wal- 
ter closed and locked the door. 

“Martin,” said he, “I will not 
seek this scoundrel, Alison ; I feel 
that I must yield myself for the 
present to the requisitions of my 
father, but I will leave a message 
for him. I wi'l not ask you to de- 
liver it, for two reasons. I would 
not, in the first place, involve you 
in any situation which might lose 
you the regards of my sister. The 
other reason I shall keep to myself. 
Sit while I write.” 

He seated himself at a desk and 
hastily penned two brief notes, one 
addressed to Major Alison, the other 
to John Cummings, Esq. The note 
to Alison was covered in that to 
Cummings.” 

These done, he gave them to Mar- 
tin. 

“Deliver this to-morrow as soon 
as possible to Jack Cummings. I 
will say nothing of its contents. 
You, accordingly, know nothing of 
them. You have promised Annie, 
so I understand it, to do nothing 
yourself in this business. There is 
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hardly a possibility that Alison will 
force any meeting upon you, nor is 
it likely that any opportunity will 
occur for a rencontre between you. 
You will keep your word to Annie, 
I know, and I need not ask you for 
any promise to me. We must part 
now, Martin. But, before we do so, 
I must refer vaguely to another af- 
fair about which I can tell you no- 
thing. You will hear of it soon 
enough from other parties. You 
will then understand why my mood 
is such to-night. It may be that 
the action of which I have been 
guilty, and of which you will surely 
hear, will outrage all your sensi- 
bilities, possibly lose me all your 
sympathies.” _ 

“Oh! never, Walter.” 

“Do not be too fast. You will 
be shocked. Your wonder will be 
great, that I should have so forgot- 
ten your claims upon me in the 
passions which were provoked by 
another. I am shocked and re- 
volted myself, and wonder at my 
own insanity when I think of it; 
but my humiliation is beyond de- 
scription. It is my proper punish- 
ment, and it crushes me to the 
earth. All I can say is, Martin, 
that I am full of remorse at my of- 
fence, and despise myself at my 
folly. ‘Will you give me your hand, 
at parting, my friend? You can 
tell me hereafter whether you can 
forgive me!” 

“Give you my hand, Walter?” 
cried Martin, throwing his arms 
round the neck of the other. You 
have hand and heart, old fellow, as 
you have'‘ever had, since the days 
when we were playfellows. What 
mysteries are these that you are 
talking of ?” . 
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“They will be no mysteries to 
you by to-morrow night! You will 
then understand the whole. You 
will see how great has been my 
folly—you will, perhaps, conceive 
the cause of it—you will know too 
well what is my offence to you, and 
I can only hope that you will for- 
give it, in the conviction that, in its 
commission, I was under a sort of 
insanity. Let us part now. You 
know not how great is the effort I 
make to say so much, and to say it 
calmly. I seem to myself like the 
victim of some cruel fate that shapes 
me, as the winds shape the light 
clouds of an April sky, to what 
ridiculous forms they please. One 
embrace, Martin—and now leave 
me! I can talk no more—say no 
more—nothing to explain a matter 
which you will soon hear from other 
lips than mine. Enough that my 
present humiliation is fully propor- 
tioned to my offence !” 

Walter had really made a great 
effort at composure when he made 
this speech. It was much broken 
in the utterance. He frequently 
paused, and turned away. But he 
nerved himself to a renewal of his 
task, and finally, as we have seen, 
delivered himself of it. He could 
do no more. Martin’s anxiety, 
greater than his curiosity, would 
have made assurances—would still 
have lingered over the subject, but 
Walter would not hear hin—would 
not respond. He could only say: 

“Leave me now, Martin; if still 
my friend, leave me now. I can 
bear no more! Farewell, and, whe- 
ther we meet again or not, do you 
forgive me!” \ 

“Forgive you! Oh! Walter— 
oh! my friend—there is nothing to 
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forgive. You are forgiven by Mar- 
tin Joscelyn whatever your of- 
fence !” 

“ Ah! Joscelyn ?” 

The full name spoken touched 
the sensitive cord, and the young 
man shuddered, as he waived Mar- 
tin off. 

“ Ah! when you shall hear.” 

Martin only answered by em- 
bracing him; then, with slow steps, 
he left the house. 

“Tt was a bitter medicine!” said 
Walter, when he had gone—it was 
a bitter medicine! And the taste 
will long remain in the mouth!” 

He threw himself upon the sofa, 
in gloomy meditations, and if he 
slept at all, it was in that situation. 
It was dawn when he parted with 
his aunt and sister. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
GRACE AND STEPHEN. 


Walter gone upon his doubtful 
mission, Martin Joscelyn proceeded 
upon his finding Cummings, and 
delivering the mission of his friend; 
but of this matter nothing more 
need be said at present. 

It was not very long after this 
had been done, when, as Walter 
had told him, Martin soon heard 
those tidings, which filled him with 
equal pain and surprise. He could 
now comprehend the mystery of 
Walter’s deportment, and find a 
clue to the occult matter of his lan- 
guage. The story of the encounter 
between Walter and Stephen Josce- 
lyn, and the prompt action of the 
school-boys, was very soon spread 
abroad over Beach Island, Augusta, 
and the surrounding precincts. But 
the jeer and the jibe did not reach 
the ears of the fugitive, who re- 
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joiced that he was already far from 
the scenes of his humiliation. We 
are yet to see what other scenes 
fate had in store for him, of a more 
grateful character. 

Martin rode over to Beach Island 
to see and sympathize with his 
brother. But Stephen would hard- 
ly listen to any remark upon the 
subject. 

“Say no more of it, Martin. I 
pity the poor fellow. He is your 
friend. That is enough for me. 
He knew not what he did. He has 
some good qualities, but there is a 
fatal weakness in his moral, or 
mind, which will always defeat the 
good he has in him. He pauses, 
when he should proceed, and darts 
ahead at the very moment when he 
ought to pause and reflect. He is 
infirm of purpose. And the an- 
noying consciousness of this infir- 
mity, when felt acutely, is very apt 
to impel the party to a rashness, if 
only to satisfy himself that he is not 
wholly infirm—that he has the will, 
the courage, the decision, about 
which his own consciousness is yet 
full of perpetual misgivings.” 

“He is gone with despatches 
from his father to certain parties in 
the Highlands.” 

“Ha! what parties?” 

“T do not know. I did not ask.” 

“Stop a bit, Martin.” Then ad- 
dressing his pupils, Stephen cried 
out: 

“ Boys, you are dismissed for the | 
day. Let me see you soon to-mor- 
row.” 

They were gone, tumbling out 
headlong, and soon their whoops 
and halloos tore the air without. 

“And now,” said Stephen to his 
brother, “ were it possible, I should 
put out with my troop, try and 
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overhaul Master Walter Dunbar, 
and see to the contents of the de- 
spatches he carries.” 

“ Good God, Steve! what is this?” 

“War, Martin! Have you heard 
the tidings? Have you seen Col. 
Hammond, lately ?” 

“No! He is absent from Snow 
Hill.” 

“With his troop? Why are you 
not with him? But you will be 
called out. Advices have just reach- 
ed me which will require me, you, 
and all of us, to take the field pret- 
ty soon. Major Williamson, with 
three hundred of our men, Colonel 
Thompson, with his Rangers and 
three hundred foot soldiers, and 
Colonel Richardson, with another 
force of three hundred foot, are al- 
ready on the march to meet the 
King’s men, as they call themselves, 
and Drayton’s proclamation is out 
denouncing them as enemies of the 
country.” 

“How do you hear all this, and 
we not a syllable in Augusta?” 

“It is a secret with me whyI 
should hear—why you should not 
have heard also, through Colonel 
Hammond, I do not see; for my 
advices assure me that he will short- 
ly take the field also, and I know 
that he has received the intelligence. 
Captain Andrew Pickens is now 
moving down to join him with his 
company, and Hammond’s company 
will unite with Drayton. We are 
all to concentrate upon Kirkland, 
and take him front, flank and rear, 
and if he will only wait for us, we'll 
do it.” 

“T must get back to Augusta, and 
put myself in readiness.” 

“ You will find orders waiting you, 
I doubt not, as soon as you get 
back.” 
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‘And you, Steve? Do you still 
persist in forming this company of 
cavalry ?” 

“Forming! It is already formed, 
and you shall soon see in saddle 
fifty as fine troopers as ever strad- 
dled a wild horse. It is quite prob- 
able that I shall be in the saddle at 
the head of them, in less than three 
days. I expect my messenger with 
dispatches, this very night—dis- 
patches from Drayton himself.” 

There might have been some lit- 
tle pride of manner and swell of 
voice, on Stephen’s part, when he 
told his brother of his distinguished 
associations; but he did not tell 
him ail. 

When Martin was gone, Stephen 
took out his private letters, and 
brooded over them for awhile. He 
read aloud at intervals, and solilo- 
quized as he read. 

“No,” said he, “it will not do to 
mention this as yet.” Then he read 
from the dispatch : 

“Tt is rumored that there is a 
squahble among the tory leaders, 
Some of them are for fighting it out ; 
but others betray the white feather. 
Among these—such is the repcrt— 
Kirkland himself is scared ; and the 
rumor, last night, was to the effect 
that he had stolen off from their 
camp, and was nowhere to be f und. 
He is probably seeking to make his 
way below. If these rumors shall 
be confirmed, I shall issue a new 
proclamation, framed to suit the 
event, and calculated to stil: further 
cause dissention in their ranks.” 

8: ephen soliloquized. 

“Kirkland stolen away! This 
letter is a week old. Three nights 
ago a stranger reached the abode of 
Mrs. Kirkland. Bridges reports 
that a horseman rode thither at a 
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late hour last night. He saw him 
enter, but could distinguish nothing 
about him in the darkness. Who 
should this stranger be? Who so 
likely as Kirkland, seeking tempo- 
rary refuge with his sister-in-law ? 
And it is only a two days’ ride from 
hence to Salt Water.” 

And so he brooded for awhile. He 
then rose, took out a bunch of quills, 
and proceeded to convert them into 
pens of fine nib, which he manufac- 
tured very nicely with a directing 
hand. These, when made, he put 
up carefuily in a paper box, with se- 
veral quires of paper, a box of wa- 
fers, and a bottle of ink. He was 
then employed about his school- 
room, throughout the morning, and 
long after the boys had gone from 
the premises. 

That night, when the darkness 
had fairly set in, he rode from the 
house of Dick Marvin, taking the 
package which he had thus made 
up under his arm, and taking Mar- 
vin along with him. As they rode 
together, in the direction of Mrs. 
Kirkland’s dwelling, Stephen said 
to him : ‘ 

“Dick, take this little slip of pa- 
per ; keep it secret, but so conve- 
nient to your fingers that you may 
be able to find and use it at the first 
opportunity. You say you have to 
see Mrs. Kirkland about that lot of 
bacon and flour.” 

“ Yes, Captain Stephen, but what 
am I to do with the paper ?” 

* You shall soon know.” 

“ But don’t you mean to go in?” 

“No ; I’m coming to that matter. 
I shall hardly enter that house 

n.” 

“ What, Captain, and when they 
think so much of you too, and after 
all you've done for them ?” 
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“T do not think, Dick, that all of 
them do think so much of me, or 
value so very highly all that I have 
done for them.” 

“Then they’re a dod-durn’d un- 
grateful set, and don’t deserve any 
favors.” 

‘Hush, Dick,” said Stephen, gent- 
ly. “You know not what you say. 
T have reason to think that some of 
them are grateful, and have always 
been kind to me, but not all.” 

“Then it kin only be that Queen 
of Sheba, or that Queen of Huzzies, 
rather, with her fine feathers and 
tossing head of curls. Ah! I thought 
from the first that she was a fool, 
and now I know it.” 

“Hush, Dick Marvin ; again I tell 
you, you know not what you say. 
And—we have no need to talk of 
this. Hear me. I shall not enter 
the house, nor shall you speak of 
me as having come with you. 
shall stop behind the garden, while 
you ride forward to the house. Do 
you ride into the yard, and up to 
the piazza, and make as much noise 
in riding up as You possibly can. 
See then to your business with Mrs. 
Kirkland, but contrive some plan 
for slipping that note into the hands 
of Miss Grace, without letting any 
other person see you; and if she 
leaves the room, do you remain there 
till she come back. I expect her, 
when she reads the note, to come 
out and meet me,” 

“Ah! Steve, you’re on the sly. 
Well, I always thought Miss Grace 
a thousand times the best of the 
two, and what’s more, I always con- 
ceited that she had her eyes on you, 
Steve.” 

“ Pshaw, Dick, don’t be a block- 
head.” 

“ Blockhead or not, Stephen, I’ve 
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gota good pair of eyes in the block.” 

“But very little brains behind 
them, Dick. You're a good fellow, 
Dick, but your studies of young wo- 
men have not yet taught you under- 
standing, so far as they are concern- 
ed. Do you do as I tell you, and 
keep your tongue busy while you 
stay in the house ; but say nothing 
of me, if you can help it.” 

The note contained but a single 
sentence : 

“Grace, I shall await you at the 
bottom of the garden, and must see 
you on a matter of great impertance. 

“8,7.” 

The mission confided to Dick Mar- 
vin was not beyond his power to 
manage, and it was not long that 
Stephen had to wait beneath the 
apple tree, before he caught the 
glimpse of a female figure approach- 
ing. The stars were out, shining 
brightly, but not so brightly as to 
suffer the warm coloring of Grace’s 
cheek to be perceptible to her com- 
panion, as she put her hand silently 
in his. 

“You are well, Grace—all are 
well, I hope.” 

She answered him in the same 
low tones, in the affirmative. The 
question satisfied, Stephen proceed- 
ed directly to the business which 
had brought him. He was a man 
of purpose. 

“Grace,” said he, “I have reason 
to believe that your house will be 
searched by the ‘Counci! of Safety’ 
within the next forty-eight hours.” 

“Oh! Stephen! Searched—The 
Council—” 

“It is suspected that you harbor 
there a person who, as I have rea- 
son to believe, will be denounced 
within that time, as a traitor to his 
country. It is not improbable that 
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I myself will be designated as the 
lealer of the squad which may be 
sent to take him. I give you now 
my conjectures only, and do not ask 
to know any of the secrets of the 
house. It will be for your mother 
to say in what degree this commu- 
nication will affect her, and to take 
her precautions accordingly. If 
there be any suspected person with 
you, it will be easy to send him off 
before the search is made. It is on 
your and your mother’s account 
that I give you my advice and opi- 
nion, before it shall become my offi- 
cial duty to act in such a manner as 
might annoy you, and possibly bring 
you into danger. My patriotism, 
Grace, has not been able to hold its 
ground against my affection for your 
family.” 

“Oh, Stephen, I so thank you! 
There is a person—” 

“Tell me nothing, Grace ; and let 
me entreat you to say nothing to 
your mother, or to any one, of your 
source of information.” 

“You are so good, Stephen,” was 
the murmured answer. Then be- 
coming bolder she said : 

““We have so missed you, Ste- 
phen.” 

“Ah! Grace! Can it, indeed, be 
so? What is there in me, that my 
presence or absence should occasion 
thought or regret in any of your 
sex ?” 

“And why not, Stephen? Are 
you not—” 

Here she paused, seized with a 
sudden trembling, which caused her 
to grasp a branch of the apple tree 
for support. “Had she said too 
much?” “ Had she gone too far ?” 
These were the questions which her 
conscious and sensitive heart asked 
of her unwitting tongue. 
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“You are faint. You are ill, 
Grace,” and he put his arm about 
her waist to support her, and she 
then trembled more violently than 
ever. She felt that she could die 
gratefully under the acute sense of 
pleasure, in that seeming expression 
of pain. 

“Tean on me, Grace. You are 
chilled. You are faint. I was 
wrong to bring you out here. But 
you know I could not enter the 
house, and if is to your prudence 
alone that I could trust in this deli- 
cate matter. Lean on me.” 

And she rested in his arms, and 
on his bosom. Her eyes closed. 
Her lips murmured. She seemed, 
for a few moments, to have lapsed 
away in her faintness, in her dream, 
to him, in his ignorance, into a seem- 
ing death. 

“Grace! Grace! my God! she 
will die?” 

But, in the next instant, she broke 
away from h's bosom, and stood 
erect. He still would have grasped 
and sustained her ; but, with asud- 
den growth of energy, she waived 
him off, and said, in very low but 
decided tones : 

“No, Stephen. Itis over. Iam 
better now. It was a strange, sud- 
den faintness, and—and—” 

The sentence was concluded with 
an involuntary sigh, while her e;-es 
closed again, as if to sleep, and re- 
call the happy dreams which had 
been lost in her awaking. 


Stephen was still solicitous for © 


her, and would have supported her 
back to the dwelling, but she would 
not. 

“TI am better—I am quite well, 
now, Stephen. I don’t know how 
it was that I became faint so sud- 
denly.” 
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When assured that she was re- 
covered, when, in brief, she had re- 
sumed that calm, gentle, placidly 
resigned woman by which he had 
always known her, he said, lifting 
up the package which had been ly- 
ing at the foot of the tree : 

“You asked me, Grace, months 
ago, to make you some fine pens, 
and I take shame to myself for hav- 
ing neglected them so long. I have 
brought them now, with a little sup- 
ply of paper, wafers, and ink. There 
is enough here for all the family, 
and it may be long before I can 
again supply you.” 

“Oh! thank you, Stephen. Are- 
you going already ?” 

“T must. Thank you, Grace, for 
so kindly coming to meet me. I 
should not have taxed you to do so, 
but that there was no other mode 
of giving you this information with- 
out endangering what is possibly a 
secret of much interest to your mo- 
ther. Good-bye, Grace.” 

“Good—good-bye, Stephen.” 

The voice again faltered. The 
long, taper-fingers trembled, as his 
hand closed over them; and her 
face, could he have seen it, would 
have shown itself as pallid as at first 
it had been flushed with the hues of 
the carnation. How little did he 
conceive of that drama of the sen- 
sibilities through which her poor 
yearning heart had gone, in that 
small fragment of time which they 
had spent together. 

Slowly she went from sight, slow- 
ly, sadly ; but with a sweet sensa- 
tion of a new kind, which kept 
trembling in all her arterial pulses. 

And he! Pcor Stephen! 

He did not watch her departing 
progress, nor note with what reluc- 
tant steps she passed from his sight. 
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His eyes, with intense stare, were 
fastened upon the windows of that 
southwest chamber, where flickered 
the faint light of one little lamp, 
shadowed, at moments, by the flit- 
ting of a female form, between its 
faint glimmer and his straining 
gaze. 

In a quarter of an hour more, he 
was joined by Dick Marvin, and the 
two rode home together, Stephen 
Joscelyn yielding to him the exclu- 
sive field of speech, for which the 
eloquence of Dick Marvin was duly 
grateful, as he recounted the long 
dialogue which he had enjoyed with 
the old lady, what he said and she 
said, what they mutually answered, 
and especially all that the good wo- 
man had been pleased to say of a 
loving nature in respect to Stephen 
himself, of whose neglect she com- 
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plained sadly, while admitting that 
she had reason to complain. 

Stephen sighed only in reply. 

“As for the fool girl, Angelica,” 
continued Dick Marvin, “she hard- 
ly gin me the time of day ; but soon 
as she seed who it was, she flung 
out of the room, singimg a sort of 
air, as if to say, “what the devil’s 
this fellow to me ?” 

“You saw nobody besides the fa- 
mily, Dick ?” 

The answer was in the negative. 
Yet Stephen gathered from Dick, 
without provoking the suspicions of 
the latter, that they were a long 
time in letting him in; and that, 
when they did so, “they looked as 
much frightened as if I had been a 
whole regiment of dragoons. But 
women are all of them so cussed 
scary.” 


(To be continued. ) 





SILENCE. 


If there be merit in sagacious speech, 
Wisdom profound lies oft in silence, too 5 
Well-guarded meditations sometimes reach 
Farther than words or eloquence can do. 
He will more seldom his imprudence rue, 
He will his understanding less impeach 
Of folly and remorseful horrors, who 
His tongue a cautious indolence can teach, 
Silence, her secret doth not deign to show, 
Nor to vain boasting ever yields the reigns, 
Silence shall lead thee best thyself to know. 
Silence all violent retort disdains, 
And oft compels another’s words to tell 
What may our darkest brooding thoughts dispel. 
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Tere can scarcely be a more 
beautiful scene on earth than the 
Bay of Naples, with the islands, 
. mountains, cities and villages which 
wrap it in their embrace, as though 
jealous of losing that peerless mir- 
ror in which their varied features 
are reflected. 

Do we seek calm beauty? Behold 
it in yonder sleeping islands of Ca- 
pri and Ischia, over whose wild but 
graceful forms nature has thrown 
its gauzy robe of haze, that catches 
coloring from the sea and sky. 

Do we seek activity and life to 
animate the scene? The barques 
of every nation stretch their canvas 
or flutter their pennantsin our view, 
while feluccas and fishing boats of 
every style move here and there, 
with the restlessness of daily trade 
and competition. 

Do we long for the beautiful in 
art to heighten natural charms? 
Look at those white walled cities 
and villages lying in a crescent along 
the shore from Puteoli to Sorrento? 
See the towering spires and stately 
domes of the new era, and the 
mouldering columns and imposing 
arches of the long buried cities just 
brought to their partial resurrec- 
tion. . 

Do we sigh for rural beauties and 
home comforts? Look beyond 
those towns on the margin of the 
bay to the beautifully cultivated 
fields and vineyards of the campag- 
na, rising gradually as in terraces 
towards the snowy mountains. 


Do we seek sublimity? Where 
shall we find it, if not in the gloomy, 
threatening outline and fiery ejacu- 
lations of Vesuvius, at whose feet 
lie in their ruins the rich cities that 
fell victims to his merciless wrath 
two thousand years ago? 

Naples has charms beyond its 
mere physical beauty. It is, as it 
were, the centro of a group of lo- 
calities, pregnant with deepest in- 
terest to the student of literature, 
history, society or art; and none 
can dwell among the scenes of its 
vicinity, if his mind be cultivated to 
receive and appreciate their purely 
sesthetic associations, without feel- 
ing a refinement of sentiment and 
an increasing love of those research- 
es which carry us back to the days 
of the early Ita'ians, and place us 
face to face with them in their ordi- 
nary occupations and pursuits. 

From the remains that lie in such 
wide extent over the country around 
Naples, reaching now from the des- 
truction of Pompeii to the present 
day, we can, perhaps, glean more of 
the domestic life and character of 
the Romans than from any similar 
monuments in Italy. 

The early colonization of this por- 
tion of Italy by the Geeks, is 
abundantly proved, not only by the 
relics of ert, but by the na. es of 
places around the coast, and by 
many peculiar habits of non-Roman 
origin, which still linger around the 
sites of Paleeopolis and Neapolis, the 
ancient names of the present city. 
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The blended luxury and manliness 
of Greek and Roman associations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii is no less 
plainly exhibited in their contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the past, 
and the supreme luxuries of the 
wealthy citizens of Bais and the 
Imperial Court at Capri, leave their 
traces yet patent to the eye of all 
who will visit the scenes and recall 
the descriptions of Juvenal and 
others, who satirized with merciless 
hand the avarice and pride of an 
overbearing aristocracy of wealth. 

At Baie we still see beneath the 
surface of the water the solid arches 
of masonry which once supported 
stately edifices, connected by bridges 
with the main-land. This may seem 
a singular taste, but it became a 
fashion, originating in partial ne- 
cessity. The hills near the town 
rise very abruptly at a short dis- 
tance from the margin of the bay, 
and leave little room along the shore 
that could have been used for build- 
ing purposes. 

To go beyond the hills was incon- 
venient for those who sought this 
noted watering place for its baths, 
and they conceived the happy idea 
of increasing the available space of 
level land by building out into the 
waves ; and to render this peculiar 
style one worthy of admiration ra- 
ther than ridicule, they lavished on 
these supermarine residences all the 
wealth they thought necessary to 
promote elegance, comfort, and 
beauty. 

According to the accounts of co- 
temporary writers, sustained by 


these surviving monuments, the lux- 
ury and extravagance of the age and 
locality must have been almost ori- 
ental in its character. 

Baths of various temperatures 
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were provided to the taste of the 
bather—the sudarium, the tepeda- 
rium, the frigidarium, awaited his 
order, and slaves stood ready at his 
beck to apply the strigil and coarse 
towel, or offer the choice unguents 
of Asia. 

Cosmetics are articles of no recent 
date, and it is not the vanity of a 
recent world which produced pig- 
ments and chalks for the cheeks, 
eyebrows, and foreheads of the fair 
sex. Roman ladies, in the olden 
days, dyed their hair and tinged 
their complexions with a delicacy of 
touch and color that belongs to one 
of the lost arts ; for we find among 
the ruins of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, materiale for this purpvse 
such as modern chemists are unable 
to reproduce, and implements evi- 
dently used for their application to 
the face. 

A mass of domestic history is con- 
tained in the debris of these ruined 
cities, which carry us far behind the 
age of the Emperors, and the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of Bain. 

Whilst this last-named town was 
at the height of its magnificence, 
Herculaneum was yet entombed in 
rock, and Pompeii shrouded in ash- 
es. The tradition, even, of their 
former existence was but vague in 
its outlines, and only told a tale of 
horror which few believed to be cor- 
rect, save those of the better cdu- 
cated class, who reposed confidence 
in the famous letters of Pliny, then 
little circulated even among the 
most learned and literary men. 

It remained for accident to reveal 
to modern eyes a wonderful glimpse 
of the buried past, when the veil 
which for two centuries had covered 
these ill-fated cities was lifted, and 
streets, houses, columns, altars, cis- 
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terns, tombs, treasures of art, and 
evidences of social life in all its va- 
rious phases, lay before the eye, as 
they had appeared to the living de- 
- signers of the locality, ere Vesuvius 
smothered them in its wrath. 

Institutions, religious, social, and 
domestic, of which previously we 
had but an indefinite idea, are now 
easily understood, through the light 
thus thrown upon their peculiarities, 
and the student of history, art, or 
domestic manners, can find few such 
complete repositories of instructive 
relics as those exhumed at Pompeii. 

The streets, with their paving 
stones, still bear the deep impress 
of wheels cut by the chariots of the 
wealthy, when the nobles in pride 
drove through them their Parthian 
horses, brought at immense expense 
to Italy, and valued, as the Arabian 
is by us, for the beauty of his form, 
the purity of his blood, and the in- 
vincible mettle of his sp‘rit. 

Strange to say, the streets were 
not wide enough to admit two ve- 
hicles abreast, and there is mystery 
now clouding the regulations which 
must have been in vogue for pre- 
venting collisions. There we see 
ranges of houses, constituting blocks 
and streets, lacking only roofs and 
windows, and presenting much the 
appearance of a quarter of a city 
recently consumed by fire. 

The courts to those houses are al- 
most perfect. The tesselated pave- 
ments of variegated blocks of mar- 
ble, the emblematic figures worked 
in mosaic, invite you to enter a ta- 
vern, or bath, or warn you to avoid 
the fierce dog of the household, who 
lurks somewhere around the pre- 
mises, and is terribly though sym- 
bolically announced by a mosaic 
figure of a dog and chain set into 
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the pavement, with the inscription, 
“ Cave Canem” below it. 

There stand before you, often in 
the beautiful decorations of Ionia, 
Doria, or Corinth, the fluted, volu- 
ted, and acanthus-crowned columns 
of an ancient temple, sacred to the 
deities of the East, or the more mas- 
sive proportions of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, erected in honor of Isis, and 
the-olden divinities of the Nile. 

Here we see the sacred cnclosures 
or columbaria, in which were depo- 
sited the ashes of the dead, and learn 
that, even at so early a day, there 
were public as well as private burial 
places provided in cities of impor- 
tance. 

Let us enter one of those roofless 
houses before us. From the exte- 
rior it promises little, save in the 
elegance of its courtyard ; but when 
we pass the portal, figures of grace 
and beauty, rich in color and ex- 
quisite in workmanship, beam on 
us from the walis; nymphs and 
naiads, yes, deities and muses, paint- 
ed on cement, or wrought in mosaic, 
present you their features, as fresh 
apparently in their hues as if the 
work of yet living hands. 

Statues of ma ble and bronze once 
filled those vacant niches, but they 
have long been carried off to adorn 
the palaces and store the museums 
of Naples and other cities. These 
figures on the wa'ls could not thus 
be removed without injury, and re- 
main where they were originally lo- 
cated by the Pompeian artist in the 
days before the eruption. 

From them we can often trace the 
taste and character of the occupant 
of the house, or the purposes for 
which different apartments were de- 
signed. 

Those luscious fruits and flowers 
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bear almost to our senses the fra- 
grance of the ancient banquet-room, 
as they hang around the walls in 
clusters of bursting grapes, and bas- 
kets of figs, apricots, and all the des 
licate productions of the South. 

In the room beyond we see. the 
chase of the boar and the stag, the 
lion and other beasts of the plains. 
Horses, men, dogs, are blended in 
confusion where the quarry stands 
at bay, or are scattered along the 
plain, while the beasts fly before the 
hunter. There we see Diana with 
her bow, and there, too, the sad 
story of Actewon is recounted, un- 
pitied victim of his own maddened 
hounds. 

In another, perhaps the dancing 
hall, we see figures of light and 
graceful proportions dancing, and 
bearing in their hands primitive in- 
struments of music, to whose fan- 
cied cadence we may almost ima- 
gine that we hear the responsive 
footfall of grace and beauty. 

Another apartment will be found 
decorated with birds of rarest plu- 
mage, and flowers of most exquisite 
hue, that seem almost as fresh and 
bright as if just touched with dew 
and sunlight. 

The most skillful artists of modern 
times have vain'y sought to disco- 
ver the secret of this Roman paint, 
so remarkable for its beauty and en- 
durance, and pigments of great rich- 
ness and delicacy have been invent- 
ed which seemed at first to vie with 
the ancient material, but experiment 
has demonstrated that they cannot 
stand the test of time and exposure 
which has left the Pompeian pic- 
tures in many instances almost un- 
clouded. 

A favorite object of Pompeian art 
was the work in mosaic, which reach- 
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ed, even at that early day, a degree 
of excellence that has scarcely been 
surpassed by the wonderful produc- 
tions of the mosaic workmen of 
modern Rome. 

The doves of Pliny, recognized 
from his cotemporary description 
by savants, many years since the 
excavations, present the best illus- 
traiion of the extreme delicacy of 
the work, harmonious blending of 
colors, and natural attitudes given 
to the birds, who sit drinking and 
pluming themselves around a basin 
of water. 

Other scarcely less beautiful pro- 
ductions are to be found in the Mu- 
seo Borbonico at Naples, and in 
some of the private galleries of the 
Queen. 

I remember a group of partridges 
which, although I viewed them with 
the critical eye of a sportsman, seem- 
ed almost ready to take wing as they 
crouched in fear apparently at some 
approaching footsteps. 

Great was the genius of the artist 
who could design, from a multitude 
of separate blocks of stone, such 
perfect figures of groups and indi- 
viduals, and skillful truly the hand 
which could unite so harmoniously 
the distinct elements of these com- 
posite lithograms. 

I have chiefly spoken of Pompeii 
as it is seen on thespot. Its choice 
treasures have been transferred to 
the museums, and there the student 
of art will study them at leisure ; 
but to me there was a charm in look- 
ing on what still lingeved upon the 
ruined walls, and had lingered there 
for centuries, amid storm and tem- 
pest, and the overthrow of govern- 
ments, which I could not feel in gaz- 
ing upon the fairest statues of the 
galleries, torn from their niches, and 
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grouped promiscuously together, 
without reference to the taste and 
design of those who had first lo- 
cated or wrought them. 

In the scene itself, of the ruined 
city, the wrathful mountain, the 
smiling plain and laughing sea, there 
was something that touched my 
deepest sensibilities, and as imagin- 
ation ran back through centuries of 
Italian history, contrasting the pre- 
sent with the past, and the troubled 
dream of changing dynasties with 
the profound, peaceful slumber of 
these buried towns, I remained spell- 
bound by the fascination of the spot, 
until the long shadows of evening, 
stealing down the hills and shroud- 
ing the campagna, reminded me that 
I must return to Naples. 


CUMZ. 


One cannot leave Naples without 
a visit to Cuma, if he possess poetic 
sentiment or classical taste. There 
we walk with Virgil and his Trojan 
Hero. There we visit the dread Cave 
of the Sybil, and recall her vaticina- 
tions, which predicted alike the ori- 
gin and destruction of the chief na- 
tion of the world. 

There we behold the Elysian 
Fields, and learn, at least in part, 
on what the ancients built their 
theories of the life after death, their 
ideas of Elysium and Tartarus and 
Hades.. Surrounded by scenes of 
beauty and terror, lying almost in 
mutual embrace, this spot was not 
inappropriately chosen by the Man- 
tuan bard for presenting at a glance 
the joys of one abode and the hor- 
rors of the other. In the midst 
of verdant fields, exuberant with 
their productions, rush hissing up 
from cleft or cavern the hot waters 
of a hidden spring, or the mephitic 
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gases of some volcanic reservoir. 
At some spots men may walk se- 
curely, while dogs fall dead at their 
feet, and man himself would fall 
the victim of his ignorance, did he 
not stoop low enough to come with- 
in the range of the heavy gases 
that lie close to the earth. 

Lakes and fountains abound in 
the neighborhood, and the richest 
vegetation enchants the eye, but we 
are everywhere conscious of some 
great disturbance of nature, either 
ancient or remote, and feel that, at 
any moment, the fair landscape be- 
fore us may become a scene of hor- 
ror; for who, save those familiar- 
ized by a life-long contemplation of 
the fact, can help feeling that, in a 
country where a mountain may be 
thrown up in a day, and two cities 
obliterated in a few hours, there is 
an ever overhanging danger, which 
none can foretell or avert? 

The Sybil’s Cave is quite a re- 
markable structure. It is described 
by Virgil, who makes Aineas go 
thither to consult the fates. An 
excavation under the side of a 
mountain, and cut in its rocky base, 
contains several apartments, one of 
which was the audience-chamber of 
the dead prophetess. 

Water, four or five inches deep, 
covers the floors of these rooms, but 
in the audience hall there is a couch 
of rock left, rising some distance 
above the water, on which the Sybil 
reclined when she received those 
who sought her predictions. 

They did not enter the room 
where she reposed in solitude and 
awe—that was not to be intruded 
on; but there was an aperture con- 
trived in the wall of partition, 
through which, by placing her ear 
at the opening, she received inter- 
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rogations unheard by others, and 
through which, in like manner, she 
declared those terrible and dark 
vaticinations that threatened ruin to 
cities or kingdoms, or the mild and 
hopeful promise of prosperous voy- 
ages, and renewed fortunes, which 
nerved the hearts of weary mari- 
ners to new exertions and success- 
ful efforts. 

Near Cume is the tomb of Virgil, 
a plain brick structure, with a stone 
tablet, noted for no architectural 
beauty, but sacred from its associa- 
tions and beautiful in its location, 
erected on a b'uff, overlooking the 
bright waters of the bay and all the 
charming features of the scenery 
that surrounds it. Nay more, it is 
a shrine whither poets and scholars 
love to resort, and where Petrarch 
planted his votive olive, rencwed in 
later days by the fostering hand of 
Lamartine. The inscription on the 
monument is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and epitomizes in a few brief 
lines the life and occupation of the 
great poet: 

** Mantua me gennit, Calabri rapuere 
Tenet nune Parthenope , 
Cecini castra, rura duces.” 

Pozznoli, the ancient Puteoli, is also 
not devoid of interest, although less 
familiarly k -~~wn, and less frequent- 
ly visit.d tha: its fairer sisters. 
Here we ii.d many handsome re- 
mains of temples, and an abundant 
supply of household relics, gather- 
ed in recent explorations, and kept 
for sale by crowds of lazzaroni, who 
find nothing better to do than dig 
up, or counterfeit, some old article 
of Roman ornaments or use, and 
dispose of it under fabulous assur- 
ances to credulous travelers, who 
are of(en willing to be cheated that 
they may magnify, in turn, the 
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value of their antique collections, 
when, on revisiting their homes, 
they display their gems and relics 
of the classic age. 


An account of the neighborhood. 


of Naples would be incomplete with- 
out more special reference to its 
most striking feature, Vesuvius. 
There it stands, towering over 
everything, frowning upon all, and 
seemingly a monster endowed with 
life, gloating over the prey that 
awaits his hour of wrath. 

Smoking, quivering, belching up 
flame and sone, roaring with the 
repeated echoes of its many clefts 
and caverns, we may almost believe 
the ancient fable that the early sons 
of earth, who attempted the scaling 
0: heaven, lie yet bound beneath its 
massive base, writhing, and howl- 
ing, in their prolonged agony of 
imprisonment. But we need no fa- 
ble or legend to summon up the 
awful and subime. Everywhere 
around lie the evidence of its mer- 
ciless eruptions, and who can tell 
when and where it may choose the 
pathway of its next terrible dis- 
gorgement ? 

Over fair fields, and by bright, 
vine-wreathed villages, we approach 
the mountain; by a mountain road 
we drive to an elevated promontory, 
called the Hermitage, where the fa- 
mous Lacmira Christi wine is made 
in its perfection; thence over beds 
of ashes, and scoris and lava, some- 
times still warm from its recent ex- 
it from the mountain, we reach the 
base of the cone, and prepare to 
ascend its rugged sides to the crater. 
Here a strange scene is to be ob- 
served. Some wish to walk, others 
to bo carried up in litters, and 
others in chairs, on the backs of 
men. 
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Chairmen, litter-bearers, conduct- 
ors, ciceroni, orange boys, egg- 
venders, wine and frvit sellers, all 
proffer you in one breath their aid 
and comfort, with a volubility that 
is almost astounding. 

At length you choose your mode 
of conveyance, pocket your oranges 
and eggs, pack up your bread and 
wine, and proceed up the steep, 
which is almost inaccessible. After, 
perhaps, forty or fifty minutes, you 
reach a point where sulphurous 
gases are being evolved in every di- 
rection, and often enter your throat 
and nostrils with the likelihood of 
taking away your natural breath. 
Here the ground has become hot, 
is covered with masses of molten 
sulphur, and your shoes, gloves and 
clothes, if of any delicate material 
or hue, change color, and lose tex- 
ture to a degree that surprises you. 

An appropriate. moment is now 
presented for the display of your 
viands, so choosing a ledge of rock, 
the coolest you can find, you draw 
forth the white bread, and amber 
wine, the luscious oranges and 
grapes, and prepare for a banquet 
spread on a board more grand and 
lofty than was ever devised by hu- 
man pride or power. 

The eggs having been placed in a 
crevice of rock, have reached their 
perfection in the legal term of three 
minutes, and now smoke before you 
with such other meats as one may 
choose to prepare in the same rude 
way. 

The feast over, a steeper ascent 
of a few minutes brings you to the 
margin of the crater, where, in or- 
dinary times, one may peer over 
and look into the deep, dark gorge 
of the voleano; but when I visited 
the spot, the mountain was on the 
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eve of an eruption. The crater’s 
entire space was filled with smoke 
and flame, and, from time to time, 
heavy stones, or masses of earth, 
would be thrown into the air, high 
above our heads, shrouded in part 
by jets of gas that threatened suf- 
focation to our party. It was not a 
spot where we could linger with 
safety or comfort, and we hastened 
to gain the side of the mouniain on 
which it was necessary to descend. 

Reaching this point, our fatigue, 
our danger, our suffocating sensa- 
tions were all forgotten, and every 
sentiment of seriousness or irrita- 
tion neutralized by the lud crous 
scene presented to our gaze. 

It is too steep to go down the 
mountain over the ledges of rock 
and lava without jeopardy of life 
and limb, but on this side the 
mountain is covered with a stratum 
of sand and ashes several feet 
thick. 

The angle of descent is very acute, 
and he who starts from the verge 
must go on, increasing his velocity 
at every step until the plain below 
is attained. One would inevitably 
break his neck in the down-hill 
progress, did not his feet sink at 
every step in a medium that keeps 
him erect, or provides him a soit 
bed of reception in case he fall 
prostrate. Many are the emotions 
felt and expressed at undertaking 
this exciting run. Some rush wild- 
ly down, with steps and leaps that. 
would rival those of a trained ath- 
lete; others fall at the first step, 
and sometimes roll onwards to the 
bottom. Some go hand in hand, 
and shout as in a fox-chase, while 
others refuse to move, and say they 
will remain there all their lives, un- 
less some one will carry them down. 
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When this posi‘ion is taken, there 
is but one argument, which I saw 
applied to a nervous but obstinate 
old lady. The guide gave her a 
push, perhaps rather more rude 
than she was accustomed to, and, 
as she partly turned to reprove 
him, her foot crossed the verge, 
dignity gave way to gravity, and, 
according to all the laws of physics, 
away she hurried in fright, anger 
and astonishment, until she found 
herself safely on the plain, and too 
distant from her conductor to give 
him the reproof which burst indig- 
nantly from her lips, as-she resent- 
ed this insult to her age and rank, 
with the passionate vehemence of 
Italian expostulation. 

Thus ended the visit to the Cra- 
ter of Vesuvius—a trip that one 
may take once in a lifetime, but 
which few, I should judge, care to 
repeat, unless for scientific pur- 
poses, for it is one of the most ar- 
duous expeditions that was ever 
classed among pleasure excursions, 
and one that but proves unsatisfac- 
tery, from the little that can be 
seen or learned in its progress. 
Curiosity is satisfied, and the vague 
desire accomplished to be able to 
say that you have stood, in propria 
persona, at the Crater of Vesuvius. 
Such results gratify sufficiently the 
majority of tourists; let them be 
contented. 


FROM NAPLES BY CASTELAMARE TO SOR- 
RENTO. 

This is doubtless the most beautiful 
drive that one can take in Italy, 
and, perhaps, in the world. Every 
mile of the road presents objects of 
natural or artificial beauty, and 
every mile marked by historic asso- 
ciations, so that the eye and the 
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intellect are alike feasted and 
charmed with the sweet pictures of 
the present and the past, presented 
simultaneously by the senses and 
the imagination. 

Around the crescent-like beach, 
near Naples, we drive through 
crowds of fishermen, whose boats 
are lying at anchor, or drawn up 
along the beach, with nets and lines, 
and all the paraphernalia of the 
art, who present, in their bright 
colors and strange costumes, a pic- 
turesque grouping that painters 
love to imitate. Passing on, we roll 
by Resini and Terraenia, pass over 
Herculaneum and skirt Pompeii, at 
length reaching the high lands 
glistening in marble whiteness, as 
they rise steep from the bay, and 
form the splendid site on which 
rises high above the bay the far- 
noted Castellamare. 

The road passes in most points 
close to the water, and one rarely 
loses sight of Ischia or Capri and 
their sister islands. Along the route 
we behold a rare and beautiful cul- 
tivation of the soil, and, on every 
side, flowers or fruits invite your 
enjoyment. As we drove along 
these heights, gradually descending 
towards Sorrento, we were often in- 
duced to throw out our hands, 
as we rode through orange groves, 
and pluck the tempting and deli- 
cious fruits, which offered them- 
selves so willingly to our possession. 
Sorrente is delightfully situated 
just on the margin of the bay, and 
looking out to the Island of Capri, 
with the blue Mediterranean stretch- 
ing beyond. Here we recall with 
tender sympathy the life and writ- 
ings, the joys and sorrows of Tor- 
quato Tasso, the sweetest poet of 
Italy, whose saddest verses were 
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less sad than many of the melan- 
choly moments of his life. 

Here was his favorite resort. 
Here the waves echoed his strains 
in responsive murmurs; here the 
glad sunlight of his brighter mo- 
ments burst forth in the glow of 
genius that streams through his 
writings, and here faded away that 
gentle, sensitive, and ‘ generous 
spirit, that was too delicate in its 
organism to withstand the rude 
shocks of human life. 

At Sorrento, we took a boat to 
visit the Island of Capri, and the 
celebrated “Grotto Azurra” (Blue 
Grotto). I have already referred 
to the luxury and splendor which 
were lavished here on the residences 
of the Roman Emperors, and to the 
lust and debaucheries which, in the 
end, made those magnificent pal- 
aces prisons of horror and the dark 
abodes of death and crime. 

We need not dwell on the history 
of a spot so familiar to all the 
readers of the Roman annals, for 
there is nothing new to relate, and 
that which is old brings shuddering 
in its train. But we niay stop for a 
moment, and enter that fissure in 
the rock—that arched doorway, at 
times almost filled by the billows. 
Can we enter? The passway is nar- 
row; the winds are high, and the 
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billows are long and heavy. We 
try it—one dash of the oars, as the 
tenth wave passes, and, by lucky 
guidance, enter the cavern, with our 
Palinums still at the poop. A vault- 
ed chamber, of large dimensions, 
rises above us; below the water is 
as blue as indigo, and, ere we know 
it, our guide has plunged into the 
water, and is swimming about in 
the blue medium that casts over his 
body a sheen as of silver. This is 
the object of the trip, and, having 
expressed our satisfaction to the 
swimmer, we seek to emerge from 
the grotto; but it is not always easy 
to retrace one’s steps, and we were 
compelled to wait a long time ere 
the rolling sea allowed us room to 
emerge with our boat through the 
narrow portal which had received 
us. Even then, we were dashed 
against the sides of the cave, and 
half immersed in water that came 
over the gunwale of our barge. 

A rising storm, with increasing 
breeze, bore us rapidly back to Sor- 
rento, and, save the loss of a spar, 
we reached its land in safety, and 
turned our horses’ heads towards 
Paestum, famous for its Grecian 
temples, and its roses that bloom 
thrice a year, as we are told by the 
classic poets. 
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LINCOLN AND DAVIS. 


Inprvipvazs, in these days, are only 
of importance as they represent a 
cause or principles that involve the 
passions or interests of masses of 
men. The times of chiefs, or 
great leaders, like the Norman con- 
querors, Woolsey, in England, or 
Richelieu, in France, are gone by 
in the Old World, and in fact never 
existed in the New. Washington 
was great, only because he represent- 
ed a great cause, and if at any time 
he had abandoned it, or sought to 
pervert it into an instrument for his 
own personal importance, he would 
have fallen like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. Abraham Lincoln, above 
all men that have figured in great 
events, had least, perhaps, of a pesi- 
tive character to recommend him, 
and his merit, if merit there be, 
consisted in his complete and abso- 
lute embodiment of the Abolition 
cause. He was literally 

“A pack-horse in their great affairs;” 
and, save that he was good-natured, 
and without malignancy in his 
composition, he was as completely 
the individual ;embodiment of the 
thing he represented and cham- 
pioned, as if some millions of men 
had been boiled down and concen- 
trated into this special extract la- 
beled Abraham Lincoln. He was, 
without doubt, the most fatal man 
that ever lived upon this earth, and 
in four brief years did more evil to 
mankind than the worst man that 
ever lived accomplished in a life- 
time. The cause he led is the most 


unnatural, impious, and sinful that 
has ever afflicted the world, and the 
means of its accomplishment the 
vilest, most dishonest, and devilish 
that ever degraded our race, or 
stained the earth since time began. 

It is always so—an evil cause ne- 
cessarily emplovs evil means ; there 
is en eternal accord between the de- 
vil and his works, and as the cause 
represented by Abraham Lincoln is 
the most monstrous that ever de- 
graded the reason or debauched the 
instincts of our race, so, too, the 
means of its accomplishment are the 
most accursed and devilish that ever 
disgraced mankind. 

On the contrary, the real (though 
not assumed) cause, led by Jeffer- 
son Davis, is the noblest, most be- 
neficent, true, and glorious cause 
that men ever battled for on this 
earth, and the means employed were 
the grandest, most Christian, and 
chivalrous ever witnessed in the 
world’s history. 

In short, on oneside was untruth, 
impiety, and crime against God as 
well as His creatures, nameless and 
unfathomavle, and its success the 
ruin of liberty, republicanism, Chris- 
tianity itself, all that men have bat- 
tled for and hoped for, for a thou- 
sand years, while that upheld by 
Mr. Davis was founded by Washing- 
ton and rendered a glorious success 
for nearly a century, and which, if 
lost now, all is lost, our institutions, 
liber.y, and indeed civilization itself, 
for several centuries to come. And 
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yet, amazing and wonderful specta- 
cle, Abraham Lincoln is exalted as 
the saviour of the country, and Jef- 
ferson Davis is regarded as a traitor 
to American liberty! The man who 
embodied “ principles” that neces- 
sarily involve the utter destruction 
of our civilization as well as our po- 
litical institutions, is accepted as 
immortal, and the man who, in truth 
and in fact, defended all that is true 
and just and beneficent in the Ame- 
rican system of government, and es- 
sential to the preservation of society 
itself, is regarded as a traitor! 

How is this tremendous paradox 
to be explained, this amazing and 
unparalleled solecism to be under- 
stood? Why, easily enough, if fact 
and common sense can get a hear’ng 
for a moment. It is only necessary 
to know that southern society, or so- 
called slavery, is right, and mongrel- 
ism, or so-called freedom, is wrong, 
and the whole mighty paradox is ex- 
ploded. Abraham Lincoln is seen 
to be the embodiment of a mon- 
strous lunacy, that involves the de- 
struction of society, ani Jefferson 
Davis, however mistaken in the 
means he resorted to, is the cham- 
pion and defender of the liberty 
and civilization of America. 

All turns on this simple but 
mighty point—if what is termed 
slavery is right, right per se, natu- 
rally right, right by the law of na- 
ture and will of God, as well as by 
the Constitution and two hundred 
years of practice, then it is obvious 
and unescaprble, not only that 
Abraham Lincoln was wrong, but, 
as we have said, has done more evil 
to mankind than any other mortal 
that has ever lived on this earth. 
And, fortunately for this generation, 
we can know, and may know, the 
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right and wrong of this matter. In 
other times, men battled for centu- 
ries over abstractions that could not 
be demonstrated or settled by ap- 
peals to facts or common sense. 
The ‘‘Infallibility of the Church,” 
the “Divine Right of Kings,” “ Jus- 
tification by Faith,” most of the con- 
tests of the past, and that involved 
the lives as well as interests of mil- 
lions, were incapable of solution by 
appeals to facts, and therefore it re- 
quired centuries of struggle, self- 
denial, heroism and suffering, to 
solve them. But here we are con- 
fronted with a question that any 
man, learned or unlearned, wise or 
foolish, may solve and absolutely 
settle for himself, and settle it be- 
yond doubt or misgiving, or uncer- 
tainty of any kind whatever. He 
has only to abandon his precon- 
ceived notions, belief or abstrac- 
tions, long enough to examine the 
Juets, the actual, physical, palpable 
facts that confront him, with the in- 
ductive facts, or the unavoidable in- 
ferences, and the case is disposed 
of, the question settled forever, and 
settled beyond any possible doubt, 
or room for doubt. 

Here are four millions of negroes 
—they are, or they are not, beings 
like ourselves. If the first, if they 
have the same nature and wants as 
ourselves, then of course we should 
include them in our system, and ap- 
ply the same laws, &c., to them. If 
the latter, if they have a different 
nature and wants, then of course 
we should apply different laws, &c., 
to them, according to the nature and 
wants God has given them. We 
must then determine the fact, are 
they the same, or are they different? 
Our senses show us that on the out- 
side, the color, hair, features, figure, 
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limbs, in everything they differ from 
us as widely as crows from eagles, 
and, stripping off the skin, the 
same specific difference is universal 
throughout. 

A different physical being, of 
course there must be a correspond- 
ing mental difference, for the differ- 
ent and inferior negro brain could 
no more give origin to the mental 
faculties of the white man than 
could a saw-mill measure time, or a 
watch do duty for a telegraph. 
But not ovly our senses, reason and 
common sense settle the fact, but 
our instincts forbid us to ignore or 
disregard it, and, since the world 
began, no such thing as love or 
sexual affection ever impelled whites 
and negroes to intermarry. Tho 
fact then is palpable and unavoid- 
able; our senses, reason, instincts, 
and everyday experience tell us 
that God has made the negro a 
different and inferior being, and, 
theref..re, designed him for a dif- 
ferent and subordinate social con- 
dition. It is a self-evident truth, 
an unavoidable and overwhelming 
necessity, that, having made them 
different, God designed them, of 
course, for a different condition; 
but this is also demonstrated daily 
to our common sense, for negroes 
multiply quite as rapidly as the 
white people, and, therefore, must 
be in their normal condition, of 
course. All creatures, white and 
negro, human and animal, decline 
and die if forced into unnatural 
conditions, or in conflict with the 
law of nature, and, as the negroes 
multiply as fast as the white peo- 
ple of South Carolina, their con- 
dition, or so-called slavery, must be 
equally in accord with the will of 
the Creator as that of the whites, 
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of necessity. How simple, palpa- 
ble and unavoidable !—these negroes 
are here, they are a different and 
subordinate species of man, and, 
therefore, are designed by the Crea- 
tor for different rules and regula- 
tions, according to their nature and 
wants, and South Carolina, &c., 
having adapted their laws, &c., to 
these people, they are happy, in- 
crease as fast as the citizenship, and 
with perfect peace, harmony and 
well-being, for all society advances, 
and American institutions become 
the glory and hope of the world. 
And, as itis self-evident that God, 
having made them different and 
subordinate, He, therefore, designed 
them for a different and subordi- 
nate social condition, it should be 
equally evident that human society 
cannot exist on other terms; for if 
it could, if those whom God made 
unequal could continue to exist on 
a basis of “impartial freedom,” why 
then the Creator would be deposed, 
of course, and thrust aside by His 
own creatures. But, while this 
should be a self-evident truth, it is 
demonstrated to our common sense 
and daily experience all about us, 
and everywhere on this Continent. 
Massachusetts and Jamaica “ try it 
on,” and the whites in one and 
the negroes in the other rapidly die 
out, and, fifty years hence, there 
will not be a single negro in the 
former, or a single white man in 
the latter. Such being then the 
fixed, inexorable and everlasting 
fact, the negro being a negro and 
not a white man, just as the owl is 
an owl and not an eagle, and, there- 
fore, designed by the Almighty Cre- 
ator for a different condition, in 
which he multiplies quite as fast as 
the master race, and, moreover, as 
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our daily experience shows that 
human society cannot exist on any 
other basis, when they are in juxta- 
position with us, it is beyond any 
possible doubt that the cause up- 
held by Jefferson Davis is the cause 
of God, liberty and American civil- 
ization, while that lead by Abraham 
Lincoln, which blindly and impi- 
ously strives to reverse the natural 
order, and amalgamate races, is the 
most impious, accursed and mon- 
strous that ever insulted heaven or 
outraged earth since time began. 
But we are in the midst of this hor- 
rible social cataclysm, and only see 
the first act of the monstrous dra- 
ma, and, when it is played out, and 
the curtain falls, and the people re- 
turn to the reason and common 
sense of 1860, then perfect justice 
will be done to both Lincoln and 
Davis. Then it will be seen how 
immeasurably higher was the cause 
upheld by Mr. Davis than he ever 
dreamed of, and how completely he 
was cheated and overreached by the 
cunning and utter unscrupulous- 
ness of Abraham Lincoln. It is of- 
ten so. Luther believed it was a 
question of reforming monks, and 
therefore, called the grand movement 
of the fifteenth century, which estab- 
lished the great natural right of self- 
government or so-called private judg- 
ment, the Reformation, and which 
is now admitted by the Catholic 
Church itself in all other matters 
save religion. So, too, the French 
Girondins of 1789 believed they 
were simply correcting the abuses 
of monarchy, when they were work- 
ing out the utter destruction of the 
thing itself, and which the more 
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logical and clearer-headed Jacobins 
saw was, in the nature of things, 
incompatible with the liberty and 
well-being of the people. Mr. Da- 
vis and the men who met at Mont- 
gomery were impelled by a blind 
but wise instinct to escape from the 
horrors of Abolition, but they saw 
no higher principle involved than 
that of State Rights and self-gov- 
erning communities. The infinitely 
grander conception of solving the 
status and relaiions of the races of 
this Continent was at most but dim- 
ly perceived, and, placing the con- 
test on this low ground of State 
sovereignty, they permitted the fol- 
lowers of Linco'n to appeal to the 
sentiment of nationality, and, under 
the cover, or mask, of a “ War for 
the Union,” to work out their il- 
limitable deviltries. But the hor- 
rible drama, meanwhile, advances, 
and will continue to do so until a 
war of races, national bankruptcy, 
and universal anarchy bring the 
people to their senses; when re- 
tracing their steps, they will finally 
take shelter under the “ Union as it 
was,” as the sole necessity of the fu- 
ture. If there were sense and men- 
tal dignity sufficient to rise above 
the madness of the hour, and a 
million of men were to say, “ This 
madness shall cease, the negro shall 
remain where God and nature and 
common sense and the Constitution 
place him, and the States as well as 
the negroes restored to their nor- 
mal condition,” all would be settled 
at once, for this is the only possible 
solution, and we must finally come 
to it. 
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* * ® “A lie which is half the truth is ever the blackest of lies.” 


One shade less of earth, and she 
would have realized Goethe’s exqui- 
site portraiture of woman’s passion- 
ate strength, softened by the child- 
ish trust, so beautifully blended in 
Egmont’s Clara; but that shadow 
deepened the gray of her danger- 
ous eyes, and the light was fatal 
that flashed beneath the low Greek 
brow, that looked what the full sub- 
tle lips spoke only at epochs—and 
those epochs! Well, I have often 
pondered over results, and wonder- 
ed if the blasting, reckless lie of a 
man could trace the fearful life-ruin 
which the careful guile of a wo- 
man’s half lie, with all its self-pois- 
ed attraction, accomplishes, espe- 
cially when the malice prepense is 
born of, fostered, and impelled by 
—— jealousy! 

And so in the turn of the Aspen 
Walk, Edith Peyton awaited the 
quick clatter of Esten Campbell’s 
horse. 

“And you will leave us now ?— 
for how long?”—and, despite the 
self-control of the girl, her voice 
trembled in its lowered notes. 

“For longer than I wish, Edith, 
but not half as long as I feel you 
pray. In the last twenty-four hours 
you really have not deigned to me 
one flash of the light of the 
‘ Heights.’” 

She pulled in her horse nervous- 
ly, and glanced quickly to his face. 


* Will you let me ride as escort 
to the gate?” With a light bound, 
her chestnut was in a flying canter, 
and with her beautiful face bril- 
liant, she reined up at the old stile. 

“How long will Mary Berkeley 
remain at the Heights?” 

A quick frown fleeted over her 
face, but she answered quietly, “Till 
October.” 

“How spiritually lovely she is, 
Edith, so frail, and yet —— the 
witchery is as potent as it is bind- 
ing.” 

“Do men worship with the spirit, 
or do they love with the heart ?” 

“I don’t know; I can scarcely 
say; but I feel the light of Mary 
Berkeley’s soft eyes, and, if Edith 
Peyton will not assume Lady Mac- 
beth, or the Brinvilleers, to those 
who cross her, I will most humbly 
pray her to hold her fair guest a 
prisoner till her former victim re- 
turns.” 

“False and fair as a Campbell,” 
she said, as she gave him her hand. 
“Good-bye; Mary shall be retained 
as your hostage.” 

She ‘turned once, as Campbell 
rode on, and a slight smile curled 
her lips; he was very handsome, and 
with just enough recklessness to 
captivate a woman who has the 
spirit to dare. Edith Peyton was 
twenty-four, and the hanghty blood 
of six centuries pulsed to her finger 
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tips. Had no storm swept her, to 
force out the dark earth-passion, 
she would have splendidly shone, a 
high-bred type of a style found 
more often south of Mason’s line. 
Blood tells through generations, 
and even ugliness speaks its refine- 
ment. North, the fresh, red and 
white, the unsoftened combination, 
' cleaves with its stalwart health, and 
the shoddy aristocracy, of miracu- 
lous brown stones, line every fea- 
ture with the coarse ignorance of 
only one generation since; while 
the Puritan primness, and concen- 
trated fanaticism, harden the con- 
tour, and stiffen even the gentle 
blood claimed by the few. Beauty 
in its perfection, its heired refine- 
ment, is seldom met with North; 
there is the lacking of delicacy and 
aristocratic hauteur, and too much 
of self-reliant independence and 
conscious purse-pride. The feeling 
“T am what I now am; who cares 
for the past ?”’—gives even the wo- 
men the unmistakable * impress 
which all their glitter fails to ren- 
der attractive. In the southern 
States of the “Old Thirteen,” the 
preservation of caste has always 
been strictly guarded ; the “ insti- 
tution,” now of the past, gave to 
generations the careless ease which 
bred refinement, and the conscious- 
ness of power possessed of right, 
by a superior race, ingrained that 
self-sustaining haughtiness which 
mere money could never increase, 
and no poverty diminish. 

And in 18— Virginia was con- 
spicuous for the beauty of her wo- 
men, and the brilliant talent of her 
statesmen. Patrick Henry had 
couched his last lance, and by its 
glitter John Randolph waked to 
glory. Tom Jefferson rode quietly 
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as a private gentleman through 
Virginia to the White House, and 
half a hundred of the old names 
flashed their intellect from the Blue 
Ridge to the tide-water. Virginia 
in the old days—in the reign of the 
old race—when as a “ Kingdom” 
still, her delegated power only evi- 
denced her strength--when her 
southern hospitality recalled her 
English lineage—aye, those were 
the times of her barons, her care- 
less, impulsive, high-toned gentry. 
But I am forgetting Edith Peyton, 
though she did live on with all her 
heritage of good and evil. 

They were a fierce race, the Pey- 
tons of the “Heights,” and the 
falls of the Shenandoah had crim- 
soned with the life-blood of a score 
who had fallen in combat on its 
banks. Reckless the men, haughty 
the women ; “ Ne rendron pas,” their 
old Norman legend, had passed into 
@ proverb. 

A slight smile curled her lips 
as she rode homeward. “She shall 
not take him from me!” Edith 
had passed the girl age—the season 
of successive fancies—when one 
phase serves but to brighten the 
succeeding, preparing the heart for 
the great life-passion, which either 
wrecks or makes the happiness of 
woman. She had queened it at 
home and abroad, and was known 
in Paris as “the beautiful Ameri- 
can.” She had flirted in Washing- 
ton, and ridden into a score of 
hearts on the lovely beach at New- 
port, and half the wild squires 
around the “Heights” drank deeper, 
and swore more ficrceely, after 
their thorough-breds had rested a 
week in the stables of old John 
Peyton. 

But this Peyton was not cold, 
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and the county wondered if the 
wild old squire had drunk away her 
heart, or if it ever would show the 
human. , 
Esten Campbell had been a ward 
of John Peyton, and, after his four 
years in Europe, had come back to 
make the old name conspicuous, 
where it had always shone. With 
enough cultivation to render him 
brilliant among men, he had the 
earnest tenderness and graceful ap- 
preciation always recommending to 
women. He had been too wild for 
the rigid pale, which the women in- 
stituted, but men always brightened, 
and the laugh rang clearest, when 
Esten Campbell’s horse came clat- 
tering down the Valley turnpike. 
He had sown his oats fiercely in the 
gay European capitals, and he had 
drank till “the fill” had steadied 
him; and so pale and controlling, 
he had spent two weeks of delicious 
life at the “Heights.” He had rid- 
den, and danced, and walked with 
Edith; but, after the Peyton had 
tested his impulse, and felt his 
calibre—had dazzled him with her 
magnificent beauty—he would stroll 
into the music-room, and in the 
soft mountain twilight, listen, and 
rest under the influence of Mary 
Berkeley’s voice. And so he came 
back in October, and she sang in 
her sweet, low tones, and, like the 
beautiful Lorelei, his heart was her 


tribute. 
* * + 2 * 


To dare for the will of loving, 
To thrill with the mystic guile; 
To die when the strength of proving 
Hath taught of the heart’s exile. 


*Tis written in woman’s yearning, 
Her faith’s infinity; 

Her life the heart-incense burning, 
In fiery litany. 
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The fair, white hands lingered on 
the last chord of the exquisite mi- 
nor, and Esten Campbell drew it 
through his arm, and they walked 
out on the terraced heights that 
looked upon the beautiful Shenan- 
doah. Autumn had bannered its 
glory on the magnificent sweep of 
the Blue Ridge, and the “river of 
brightness” gleamed in the October 
sunlight, now flushing its farewell 
in the West. Mountain and river 
were resplendent, and Mary Berke- 
ley’s soft eyes were radient. She 
was very pretty—this little maiden 
of the valley—and she seemed the 


‘very impersonation of what the 


reckless, daring Virginian required. 
There was faith and love in the 
hazel eyes, and gentle pleading in 
the low tones that thrilled him. 

“Edith and I have been arguing 
on psychology this morning, and I 
am wondering whether men do wor- 
ship with the soul, and love with 
the heart? Where does the strength 
lie, Miss Berkeley ?” 

She flushed like a sea-shell, as 
she answered: “The strength lies 
in the mingling; soul-worship must 
be fed with heart-love.” 

“ And I half believe you.” They 
paused at the river bank, and he 
spread her shawl on the tall river- 
grass, and threw himself beside her. 

‘¢ Methinks the waves will swallow, 

Both boat and boatman anon; 
And this with her sweet singing 
The Lorelei hath done.” 

And -he sang the last verse of 
Heine’s “Lorelei.” The sunlight 
gleamed in her chestnut curls, and 
Esten Campbell was bound a very 
Sampson, by her pure, girlish 
beauty. 

Well!—’tis only the old tale, and 
her small hands trembled, as he 
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lifted her from her low seat, and up 
‘the broad Aspen Avenue she walked 
home as his promised wife. 

Edith Peyton was standing with 
a crowd of guests surrounding her, 
and the long drawing-room blazed 
with wax-lights. “ Here are letters 
for Mr. Campbell,” and she turned 
to him with a package. He left the 
room hastily, and when he return- 
ed, Mary was speaking to her guar- 
dian. 

Philip Braxton lived at the “Hall,” 
with an elder sister, and to their 
joint care, the young orphan had 
been consigned eight years before. 
From the balmy climate of Lower 
Virginia the cool mountain breezes 
seemed almost too rough for the 
delicate blossom, but the color, soft 
as a spring flush, slept on her cheek, 
and, like the mountain daisies, she 
brightened in the sunlight. 

With more heart than impulse— 
with more steadinss than enthusi- 
asm—yet Avith the nice discrimina- 
tion and true instincts of her sex, 
she seemed the perfect fate-love for 
one whose strength lay in his im- 
pulses, and whose steadiness was 
proved by thwarting. 

The library opened from the mu- 
sic-room, and Esten Campbell sat 
at one of the tables to write. The 
pen was still wet with ink, between 
his white, slender fingers, and he 
held the cigar lovingly under his 
loug, silky moustache; one dream 
only—one shade more of that de- 
licious twilight  ¢tete-a-tete /—and, 
looking far out into the indefinite, 
the girl figure, with the sunny hair, 
was ever floating before him. 
Strange life!—stranger love!—how 
the grand drama sweeps on, ab- 
sorbing in its phases, the frail 
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tracery, the shadow and sheen of 
existence ! 

A start, and the soft flutter of her 
scarlet ribbons recalled him, and 
Mary Berkeley half hesitated at the 
low, gothic library door. In an in- 
stant he was beside her. 

“Tam obliged to leave early to- 
morrow. This can scarcely recom- 
mend itself as a love-token, but 
please wear it for the legend”—a 
lion’s head, with “Confier.” The 
old seal glittered azainst the white- 
ness of her small hand, and her 
sweet eyes told him her trust. “A 
half superstition attaches itself to 
the ring, and, as long as you retain 
it, the family say that the Campbell 
is leal who gave it.” 

They were standing deep in the 
curtained bay of the old stained 
window, and the harvest moon 
glimmered white and_ splendid 
through the shimmering aspens. 
How spirituelle—how exquisitely ap- 
pealing, was the pure face that look- 
ed up to him. With an impulse 
stronger than circumstance, he drew 
her to him, and kissed her. 

“Cousin Philip has been bunting 
every hall and cranny for you, 
Mary ; he feared the ‘brownies’ of 
the moonlight had spirited you 
away.” : 

Not a shadow of consciousness 
disturbed Edith Peyton’s thorough 
control; she was too high bred to 
embarrass her guests; but a single 
gleam, for one instant, flashed from 
those deep gray eyes, and she felt 
and comprehended everything. 

On the morrow the pleasant circle 
was broken up, and they did not 
meet again till the winter. 

Washington was very pleasant 
then, and the best circle was at- 
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tractive with the refinement that 
certainly has not characterized it 
during the last years of its unset- 
tled and miscellaneous society. The 
private dinners at the White House 
were enjoyable when the cultivated 
talent of Jefferson led the conver- 
sation, and many a fair Virginian, 


now in the stately dignity of whiten-' 


ed locks, recalls the grace with 
which the “great leveller” present- 
ed his kiss* (bonbon) after din- 
ner. 

Philip Braxton was in the Senate, 
and Esten Campbell had taken his 
seat as member from His 
opening speech against internal tax- 
es had won smilcs from the Admin- 
istration, whose decided policy was 
to weaken the old Federal party, 
and strengthen its own youth, by 
winning the hcarts of the people. 
The Federal doctrines were yet 


strong in the “Old Dominion,” and 
men thrilled with old memories of 
the fiery eloquence of Henry, and 


his splendid compeers. Imperti- 
nently daring, they regarded this 
young convert to the dangerous De- 
mocracy of free-thinking, Tom Jef- 
ferson. But the staunch man of the 
people bravely asserted his convic- 
tions, and Virginia, even then, felt 
the embryo life before the dawn, 
which not half a century later was 
to seal her devotion to these great 
principles. 

But I am digressing again. It 





* It was the custom at the dinners at 
the White House then to have one of these 
bonbons prepared for each guest dining at 
the President’s table, and, at the close of 
the desert, Jefferson, with that sauvity of 
manner for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, asked each lady the accept- 
ance of a kiss, and, smiling, would present 
one of the above. 
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was the evening of the birth-night 
ball in Alexandria, then the centre 
of a society notorious for its polish 
and attraction. The “City Hotel,” 
now quiet and deserted, was then 
brilliant, and the arrivals from Wash- 
ington thronged its steps. 

The dingy old building has al- 
ways interested me more than the 
fashionable and modern “Mansion 
House.” In the first, the air of 
quiet, respectable, colonial comfort, 
is apparent, and I seem to hear 
Burr’s silver tones, as he gracefully 
bends in greeting. I listen again to 
the Prince from Roanoke, as his 
frail, attenuated figure shadows the 
sunlight, and I hear the shrill tones 
arguing in subtle sarcasm. 

There was a flutter then in the 
little town, and the glitter of lights 
on Washington and Prince streets, 
told of preparation for this the 
grand fete of the season. 

The coffee was just brought in to 
Mary Berkeley’s room. She was 
visiting her aunt, and the pleasant 
old house stands yet on Washington 
stree‘. In a half dream she reclined 
on a iow cushion in front of the 
singing oak fire, and she slowly 
opened her eyes when Edith came 
in with an open letter. 

“ Here is a letter from Grace Fair- 
fax, in which she mentions Mr. 
Campbell. ‘I quite envy you,’ she 
read very quietly and slowly, ‘your 
winter in Washington, though at 
the Park we certainly enjoyed life 
last summer. The only serious af- 
fair which has developed from much 
innocent flirtation, is Mr. Campbell’s 
engagement with Jeanie Douglas. I 
think their marriage will take place 
in Spring. I have heard, too, of 
the old Campbell ring, which she 
will not feel safe without.’ 
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She paused—and° Mary’s white 
face was tearless in the mute agony 
of the first doubt her loving, trust- 
ing heart had known ; but in a mo- 
ment recovering, woman-like, she 
trusted still, and smiled as she lifted 
her coffee-cup. Edith turned, and 
merely saying, “It is only a rumor, 
Mary, but I have just received it, 
and thought you might be amused.” 
She was leaving the room, but came 
back and knelt bgfore the fire, as 
Mary’s maid handed a little note. 

“The messenger is waiting,” she 
said, and Mary quickly read, while 
Edith watched her face pale and 
convulse. 

“TIT do not feel very well, Edith, 
plezse leave me a moment.” 

Edith Peyton went out quietly, 
and closed the door ; and the trem- 
bling girl again read the note. Me- 
chanically the tawny lion’s head was 
drawn from the fair finger, and the 
servant bore the small parcel to the 
waiting messenger. 

Only the line, “Send me the ring, 
I wish it especially,” seemed floating 
hefore her, and with a low cry she 
fainted. 

“Mary is too sick to accompany 
you,” said Mrs. Esten, and so Edith 
wert only with her father. The 
flush of accomplishment was on her 
face as she entered the ball-room, 
and never had Edith Peyton looked 
more grandly beautiful. The sheen 
of her trailing satin dazzled, and 
with the Peyton pearls in her dark, 
waving hair, she shone the queen of 
the evening. 

“Where is Mary? I hope shedid 
not misunderstand my note.” A 
soft smile played on the curved lips. 
“She seemed tired,” was the low 
reply, and she leaned on his offered 
arm, and swept through the crowd- 
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ed room. Never had she appeared 
more dazzling, and never was the 
flash of her genius more resplend- 
ent, than at this fatal birth-night 
ball. 

“Magnificent!” came involunta- 
rily from Campbell’g lips, as with a 
bevy around her, bowing her grace- 
ful greetings, and flashing her light, 
8; arkling repartees, she reigned un- 
equalled. He shawled her almost 
lovingly at the door of the dressing- 
room, and the pressure was within 
a shadow of tenderness, as he whis- 
pered “good-night.” But the sweet 
soft eyes haunted him yet, and again 
approaching the carriage, he whis- 
pered a message for Mary; and, 
which remained faithfully with Edith 
Peyton. 

And through the cold, grey dawn 
hours, she tossed in wild unrest— 
aye, tossed in the storm of a wo- 
man’s first sin. The old, unsha- 
dowed crest was dimmed, and “ne 
rendron” echoed a mockery ; honor 
had yielded, and to woman’s weak- 
ness ; her pride paid its tribute-toll 
to the fierce Peyton love ; her soul 
was shadowed by a lie! “And yet,” 
she argued, “ there was truth in all I 
read her; the very words were those 
of Grace Fairfax!” 

ee. Se Br: he 

When Mary Berkeley was moved 
from Alexandria, she was lifted to 
the carriage, and Miss Braxton bore 
her to the balmy South Virginia. 

* * The soft June roses bloom- 
ed at the “ Heights,” and again Es- 
ten Campbell was by Edith Peyton’s 
side. An exquisite room had been 
arranged as her boudoir, and with 
the perfume of a thousand flowers, 
the balmy mountain breezes wooed 
to delicious dreamlife the only oceu- 
pant of theroom. With her splen. 
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did eyes half closed, her dainty satin 
slipper rested on the head of a noble 
setter, crouched sleeping near. A 
light tap at the door roused her. 
“Edith,” and Esten Campbell sat 
by her side, and caressed the white 
hand, idly toying with the dark 
fringe of the velvet sofa. ‘“ Edith, 
your fingers, with aJl their slender 
daintiness, make me think of power 
—how entirely you will rule—some 
day.” She smiled, and her tceth 
shone against her scarlet lips. 

“Mr. Campbell, I only care for 
one sway, and that is, not the rule, 
‘‘ but the power over, the entire pos- 
session of—the heart I love best. Do 
you remember what I told you last 
summer? Men love only with the 
heart ; but I think I would risk— 
well, all that Edith Peyton dares to, 
for that which is by right my own.” 


“And what are your rights, my 
lady fair?” 

“What nature and fate give to 
me, as an echo of myself.” 

There was a strength of passion 
in her words that made Esten Camp- 


bell start, and almost recoil. At 
that moment the servant brought in 
the mail. A delicate, faint, woman’s 
tracery, on a very tiny, folded white 
sheet, made him start nervously. 

“My God!” was all he said, and 
then, “read this!” and he passed 
it to Edith. How her lips blanched, 
and how the haughty face paled! 
With an effort, she quietly said: 
“There isa mistake ; let me write 
to Mary.” 

For one instant he met her quail- 
ing eye, and forgetful that she was 
a woman, he seized her hands. 

“Edith Peyton! it is unmanly, 
but if you have played me, as I sus- 
pect you, even your sex shall not 
save you.” 
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He walked rapidly to the window, 
and read : 

“Come to me at once, for Iam 
dying ”’ 

. oe Ue * 

And im the June twilight he knelt 
beside his fair, frail, broken lily, and 
she murmured the story of the night 
of the ball. Her head rested lov- 
ingly upon his shoulder, and his 
strong arms folded the sweet, droop- 
ing figure. . 

“Mary, here is a package for you,” 
and Miss Braxton handed her a let- 
ter. 

“ Because sin accomplishes its own 
recompense, I send you the letter 
with which I had intended to work 
your ruin, and my happiuess. The 
portions underscored are what I did 
not read to you, on the night of the 
ball, and when read, you will under- 
stand how entirely the whole sense 
of the letter is altered. ‘I quite 
envy you your winter in Washing- 
ton, though at the Park we certain- 
ly enjoyed life last summer. The 
only serious affair, if pretence could 
be sufficiently serious for reality, which 
has developed from much innocent 
flirtation, is Mr. Campbell’s pseudo 
engagement with Jeanie Douglas. 
It is only a rumor, and no one gives 
it credence, and even Jeanie speaks of 
his devotion to that sweet litle violet, 
pretiy Mary Berkeley. I think their 
marriage takes place in Spring. I 
have heard, too, of the old Camp- 
bell ring, which she (JZ. B.) will not 
feel safe without.’ 

And so skilfully reading a part 
only of the letter, she had toyed 
with the heart-strings of the frail 
lily-flower, and this fearful life- 
wrecking was her sin’s accomplish- 
ment. 

“T feel,” she continued, “ that this 
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comes too late—too late for your 
happiness ; but nottoo soon forone 
who dies yet in her strength. If I 
have stooped to love him, this is my 
just retribution. 
“Epira Peyton.” 
The letter fell from her trembling 
hands, and Campbell gathered her 
closer, as he pressed her to his 
heart. 
And now he felt the fire-harvest, 
which a man’s thoughtless amuse- 
ment too often brings to him. 
Jeanie Douglas had amused him, 
and for one brief fortnight he had 
dallied in her train, in the gay circle 
on the Eastern Shore; and now the 
terrible reckoning! If Edith Pey- 
ton had schemed for a life-time, she 
could not have accomplished more, 
Jeanie was one of his boyish loves, 
and even this one fact colored the 
lie with an appearance of truth. 
Then, too, even pure, child-like Mary 
Berkeley owned the great character- 
istic of woman’s love—its quick, in- 
stinctive jealousy—and so the lie 
‘Which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies, 

And a lie which is alla lie, may be met and 
fought with outright ; 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder 
matter to fight.” 


They said that Edith Peyton ne- 
ver looked more splendidly than 
when she rode forth to her doom ; 
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and from a steep rock on the banks 
of the Shenandoah came the wild 
leap that sent her soul accursed into 
eternity. The county only whis- 
pered they were a daring race, and 
women shuddered, as they drew her 
from the beautiful river, with the 
dark blood dripping from her tem- 
ples. 

A smile of scorn curled her lips, 
and then the white face was rigid 
in death. 

Under the willow, in the quiet 
cemetery of the Old Chapel, she 
awaits her summons. 

And the broken lily sleeps, the 
last of her race, on the shores of the 
stately Potomac. 

* * * * * 

Years passed, and still Esten 
Campbell lived on—the stalwart 
figure bent, but the fire of his eagle 
eye still unquenched. Dead to all 
human love, his great soul knew but 
his country’s weal, and when the 
combat deepened, and the clash and 
ring of strife threatened rights his 
life had battled for, the old cry 
waked him again, and with his ar- 
mor oa, and his lance still glitter- 
ing, the old knight died in the one 
service his loyalty had known, since 
Mary Berkeley’s sweet voice whis- 
pered “ Confier!” 

Aexanpr, Va., Sept. 27, 18—. 
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I passep the winter of 18— at Na- 
ples. Dining one day with the Am- 
erican Consul, I became acquainted 
with a Monsieur De Fontaine, a 
Frenchman of middle age, whose 
feeble health obliged him to reside 
in the South of Italy. From the 
first, we were attracted towards each 
other. Why, I could never precise- 
ly discover, for our difference of 
temperament was remarkable. Dr. 
Fontaine, notwithstanding his deli- 
cate constitution, was blessed with 
a constant flow of animal spirits ; 
whereas I was a quiet, melancholy 
individual, given to solitude and 
philosophy. Nevertheless, our ac- 
quaintance ripened into intimacy— 
and intimacy into a cordial friend- 
ship. 

De Fontaine had been, during his 
youth, an extensive traveler. In- 
deed, until the utter failure of his 
health, nothing could quench his 
thirst for novelty. Having always 
possessed an independent fortune, 
these tastes were readily gratified, 
so that at the age of twenty-nine, 
he had probably seen as much of 
the world as Alex. Von Humboldt, 
or the Wandering Jew. He wasa 
man, too, upon whom travel wrought 
manifold improvements, for to an 
inquiring mind, and fervid fancy, 
he added those quick powers of as- 
similation, of making all that was 
worth knowing and retaining his 
own, without the possession of which, 
to some degree, a person may jour- 
ney from “Dan to Beersheba,” and 


yet at last justify the sarcasm of 

Goldsmith’s couplet : 

‘*How much a fool who had been sent to 
roam, 

Excels a fool who has been left at home!” 

My friend owned a villa in the vi- 
cinity of Naples, and not being cum- 
bered with a family, was generally 
very much at his ease. Here, we 
passed away weeks of delightful 
converse together. In the mellow 
winter evenings of the South, we re- 
paired to the well-stocked library, 
and while Monsieur de Fontaine re- 
clined upon a couch before the fire, 
I would read to him from some fa- 
vorite book, until a happy idea, or 
vivid description, caused the face of 
the invalid to glow, and his own no- 
tions and experiences were substi- 
tuted for those of the author. It 
was at these times that I was favor- 
ed with a number of interesting de- 
tails, recounted in a lively and strik- 
ing manner, many of which I re- 
member, and have arranged in the 
following narrative : 

“Twas in London,” said M. de 
Fontaine, “during the January of 
18—, where I was so lucky as to meet 
an old traveling companion, whom 
I had known in Persia, an eccentric 
but charming gentleman, by the 
name of Merivale. We met unex- 
pectedly at a West End ball, and 
immediately renewed our long-bro- 
ken communion. 

“Merivale was an extravagant, 
fanciful, adventurous fellow, who, 
like myself, never tarried long in 
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one place, and lived upon the ex- 
citement of continual change and 
motion. 

“We had not been three hours 
with each other before planning a 
new expedition, sufficiently original 
and romantic. Among our various 
perigrinations, we had hitherto 
avoided northern latitudes, not even 
having ventured to St. Petersburg, 
but now we conceived the idea of 
visiting Iceland, and joining, should 
opportunity offer, in a voyage still 
further Pole-ward. Accordingly, 
about a month after, we took berths 
aboard an English brig at ————, 
bound finally for some coast settle- 
ment of North America, but intend- 
ing to touch at Iceland on the way. 
Our voyage was prosperous, and 
some time in March we landed at 
Reykiavik, on the Fare Fiord. Be- 
fore leaving England, we had pro- 
cured letters of introduction to the 
Prefector of the District in which 
the capital was situated, who re- 
ceived us with great hospitality, and 
begged us to remain with him dur- 
ing our sojourn in the country. This 
invitation was accepted, and we soon 
became domesticated in the house- 
hold of our host, a character but 
rarely found, save in those remote 
regions, where the rigors of the cli- 
mate foster the hom-e-bred virtues, 
and strengthen the ties of associa- 
tion. 

“The Prefector’s name was Jor- 
genson. His family consisted of a 
son, an uncouth lad, and a most 
lovely niece, Christina. To the lat- 
ter belonged the fair complexion of 
the women of the North, but her 
eyes were full, dark and lustrous as 
those which bewilder the stranger 
on the thoroughfares of Cadiz or 
Barcelona, 
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“To the charms of this beautiful 
girl, my friend seemed disposed to 
succumb, so that when, after six 
weeks’ residence in Reykiavik, Jor- 
genson proposed that we should 
abandon our sea-side sports for a 
visit to the interior of the Island, 
Merivale received the proposition 
with anything but favor. It was 
not until Christina herself could be 
persuaded to grace the excursion 
that he displayed the slightest wish 
to examine the curiosities of the 
midland provinces. 

“The incidents of our journey 
were not remarkable. Rocky plains, 
stunted plants, precipitous hills, and 
wild, impetuous rivulets, that gush- 
ed from their summits with the ve- 
locity of dreams, formed the gene- 
ral characteristics of the country 
through which we passed. 

“On the evening of the tenth day 
after our departure from the sea- 
board, we spread our tents upon the 
borders of one of the noblest streams 
that ever rolled from mountains to 
the ocean. The name of this river 
was the Skaptar Yokul. It swept 
through spacious meadows, fringed 
with a peculiar-looking herbage. 
Here we established our temporary 
home. Fishing and hunting con- 
sumed our time, rather I should say, 
my time, and that of most of our 
comrades, for Merivale never joined 
us. , 

“We had now been many days on 
the banks of the Skaptar Yokul. Our 
stewart, the eldest of the party, de- 
clared that he had never known a 
season in Iceland so advanced and 
favorable for vegetation. The blades 
of melur, or wild oats, were spring- 
ing rapidly from the earth, the low 
shrubbery was again budding into 
greenness ; and from tranquil nooks, 
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where the snow, like remnants of a 
tattered robe, yet lingered, berries 
of red, blue, and purple, just round- 
ing towards ripeness, peered forth 
in the cordial sunshine. 
“The river, freed from its last 
burden of ice, was rolling rapidly 
through the fields. The songs of 
birds stirred the air, and far off, 
along sloping banks, cropping the 
grass, and “tossing their beamed 
frontlets to the sky,” herds of rein- 
deer roamed leisurely, now pausing 
at some elevated spot to contem- 
plate our encampment, and now 
browsing onward, quietly as before. 
Occasionally, one of these magnifi- 
cent animals, prompted by special 
curiosity, left the main band, and 
‘approaching the river-side, recon- 
noitered our position with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and then with- 
drew. It was a picturesque scene, 
and to me, at least, novél in the ex- 
treme. There was but one dark fea- 
ture in the landscape, and that im- 
pressed me with a strange, mystical 
sense of fear. Something of horri- 
ble presentiment mixed with this 
feeling. I could not explain it, for 
what human imagination could have 
foreshadowed these terrors which 
the elements even then were labor- 
ing to engender. 
“ The object of which I speak was 
a volcano, called, like the river, the 
Skaptar Yokul. It consisted of 
twenty conical peaks, of no great 
height, red in color, and forming a 
circle around a central elevation, 
crowned with snow. While the at- 
mosphere elsewhere was remarkably 
lucid and serene, a dense, unnatural 
mist wavered over the desolation of 
the mountain, shifting with the 
wind, and growing,.as I thought, 
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more gloomy and portentous every 
hour. 

“T tried to turn my attention from 
what the natives affirmed to be a 
common phenomenon ; but an op- 
pressive anxiety, a boding dread, 
impelled my eyes again and again 
towards those awful peaks, and that 
shadowy, mysterious, thickening 
cloud. 

“* My friend,’ said I to the stew- 
art, who was near at hand, ‘ what’s 
the meaning of that veil yonder, 
just over the Yokul? I’ve been 
watching it for days past, and each 
day it has spread and darkened, till 
now, at evening, when the sun sets 
behind it, one can hardly discern 
his disk, it appears so lurid and 
blurred.’ 

“The man laughed aloud. ‘ Why, 
you strangers,’ he replied, ‘are timid 
as children. I have been fi’ty years 
on this island, and many a time I’ve 
seen our mountains wrapped in fire 
and smoke ; and I’ve known the 
ground to rock under me, like a sea, 
and the air grow stifling, and the 
wind pass away, and thunders bel- 
low under the earth louder and 
wilder than ever boomed from the 
heavens. Tuts was terrible ; but va- 
por on the top of & mountain !—it’s 
been there, belike, from the wage 
ning of the world.’ 

“ Without venturing to offend the 

speaker’s national pride by the sug- 
gestion that his island was probably 
erected at a much later date than 
the rest of the globe, I:merely de- 
murred at his conclusion about my 
want of ~erve, and pursued my walk 
along the borders of the stream 
alone. Rambling thoughtfully on, 
I met Merivale and Christina. Ne- 
ver had I seen the latter so lovely. 
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The glow of health on her cheek, 
the soft meaning in her eye, the dis- 
ordered locks that caught and re- 
tained the sunbeams, the elastic 
step, the lithe, active, buoyant figure; 
in a word, the tout ensemble of gra- 
cions beauty and exultant hope— 
what an embodiment they were of 
all most attractive to youthful senti- 
ment and passion! With how deep 
a passion my friend regarded her! 
Transitory hope, and gladness of an 
hour! Eros, on the verge of the 
Shades. HowIlook back an1 won- 
der at the calm, the happiness of 
that unsuspecting affection, so soon 
to become—but let me not antici- 
pate. 

“The pair greeted me gayly, but 
I felt no disposition to join them ; 
only as they loitered along the green 
knoll toward our tents, I turned 
with a singular interest to survey 
their motions. 

“ Merivale stopped for a moment, 
and plucking some weed or flower 
from the path, handed it to his com- 
panion. I saw her place it in her 
bosom, and then the lovers drew 
closer together, and their converse 
seemed more subdued and absorb- 
ing. 

“Leaving them unwatched, I pro- 
ceeded on my way. Suddenly, be- 
fore I was aware of the distance 
traversed, I stumbled over some 
fragments of basaltic formation, and 
glancing up, there stood the moun- 
tain—that dreadful Skaptar Yokul. 
I absolutely shuddered with horror. 
What could be the meaning of this? 
was an inward query, that in vain 
demanded a response. The oracles 
of the judgment were dumb, but 
that strange conviction of impend- 
ing ill—that warning of some facul- 
ty beyond the scrutiny of reason, 
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which has given birth to the doc- 
trine of presentiments, almost over- 
powered me. Reason, indeed, can- 
not combat such a sentiment, for 
I believe reason to be subordinate 
to it. Oh! these shadowy, inex- 
plicable promptings, so little reve- 
renced, so fearfully true! How of- 
ten, disregarding them, have men 
burst from the arms of wife and 
children, to meet death across the 
doorway! Youths have perished on 
the sea ; women, fair, innocent, ten- 
der, have wedded themselves to 
cruelty and lust; statesmen have 
fallen from the cabinet to the scaf- 
fold, and priests have been assassi- 
nated at the very steps of the altar. 
Had I thought of these things when 
I stood at the base of the Icelandic 
voleano—had some good angel se- 
conded that warning Instinct which 
whi-pers at the threshold of our 
being—an awful experience might 
have been spared me. 

“T returned to camp, and at the 
supper-table that night was unna- 
turally gay. I felt like the member 
of a forlorn hope, carousing for the 
last time before some desperate en- 
counter. It seemed impossible to 
restrain my excitement. 

“Had I partaken of the punch, 
which our stewart never failed to 
prepare with his own hands, this 
would have been accounted for; but 
I remember the testy Bacchanalian 
was mortally offended at my refus- 
ing to join him in his evening po- 
tations. Muttering something about 
the sa.! condition of morals in Eu- 
rope, Wuere men in respectable so- 
ciety were so shockingly temperate 
as to retire sans a ‘night-cap,’ the 
grisly old grumbler seated himself 
on a barrel in the corner, and wash- 
ed down his wrath with the contents 
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of a bowl Eric Scambester might 
have stared at. The seat he had 
chosen was luckily near his couch, 
for after two hours of meditative 
drinking, he probably thought his 


‘night-cap’ sufficiently adjusted, and - 


tumbled precipitately into bed. 

“Our whole party, except myself, 
were now sunk in repose. Silence 
rested on the encampment, the deep 
rush of the river a'one disturbing 
the stillness. I fancied there was 
something unusual*in the sound. 
The dull monotony of waves was 
unvaried, but it seemed as if their 
voice was deeper, their flow more 
turbid. 

“What struck me as strange was, 
that the temperature in the tent, 
which always grew many degrees 
colder after nightfall, continued as 
during the day. Soon the heat in- 
creased ; it became intolerable. 

“So startling a phenomenon need- 
ed confirmation. Was it not the fe- 
ver in my own blood? A pocket 
thermometer, belonging to Merivale, 
hung near. I examined it by the 
smouldering embers of the fire. 
True! my sensations had not de- 
ceived me! The quicksilver trem- 
bled at a point denoting an atmos- 
® pheric condition which belonged to the 
tropics, and to the tropics only in the 
meridian of summer. 

“T felt the blood tingle towards 
my heart, and grew faint from this 
indescribable suspense of agony. 

“An instant I stood gazing va- 
cantly at the instrument, the paling 
fire, and the dim, uncertain outlines 
of the coarse canopy above. Then 
I said to myself, ‘I am ill ; my brain 
wanders—it is a phantasy!’ Seve- 
ral of our companions had been 
seized of late with fevers, and a 
slight delirium. Exposure and fa- 
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tigue naturally engendered them. 
Were that the case, it was best I 
should sleep—and yet, what meant 
the heated atmosphere? Our ther- 
mometer did not lie, and surely, 
surely this boded mischief! A storm 
perhaps, impended. I had heard 
the Islanders say, that at certain 
seasons storms were common here. 
Was the present the proper period? 
I could not tell. At all events, spe- 
culation was useless. Why not 
leave the tent, and at once resolve 
these doubts? Probably I should 
find everything—the encampment, 
the river, the meadows, even the ac- 
cursed Skaptar Yokul, precisely as 
I had left them. I knew that they 
remained unchanged; only the 
moon, as I perceived by a wan glim- 
mer through the tent, had arisen, 
and was shining without. I won- 
dered if a cloud still lingered upon 
the mountain ; whether it had in- 
creased ; what shape it had assumed, 
and how it looked in the moonlight. 
With sudden resolution I rose, and 
advanced a step or two towards the 
door. The cloth flapped sullenly 
across the entrance. Ashamed of 
my weakness, yet impotent as a 
child in the grasp of a nameless ter- 
ror, I started back, listening. It 
was only the wind. Oh! now, be- 
yond doubt, I was delirious; I would 
expose myself to these foolish alarms 
no more ; so, without undressing, I 
lay down to rest. Singular 1. say, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary 
excitement of the nerves, I did not 
long continue awake. Sleep, pro- 
found and dreamless, locked my 
senses in a rigidity of oblivion, such 
as follows an overdose of opium. 
“Tt may have been minutes, or 
hours, I know not, when a stifling 
sensation, oppressive as a nightmare, 
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recalled me to consciousness. I 
rose on my pallet, and instantly be- 
came aware of a disagreeable odor 
of sulphur. Smoke, densely packed 
as from a cannonade, filled the apart- 
ment. From its unwholesome in- 
halation, my breath came short and 
quick ; my veins were swollen pain- 
fully ; a profuse sweat covered the 
whole body. Springing up, I again 
consulted the thermometer. Could 
I trust my eyesight? It had actu- 
ally risen to one hundred and twen- 
ty degrees! 

“ At this juncture, a sound inde- 
scribably deep and sullen, accompa- 
nied by a shudder of the ground be- 
neath me, swelled ominously, as if 
from the very centre of the earth. 
Then, after an instant’s death-like 
stillness, there burst forth a peal— 
a succession of peals of thunder— 
in which the echoes of the world’s 
greatest battle would have been 
lost, swallowed up, annihilated. 

“With a bound I dashed aside 
the covering of the tent, and gazed 
out into the night. God of mercy! 
what a sight was there! The fear- 
ful solution of the haunting pre- 
sentiment—the awful dread—the in- 
explicable doubt—flashed on me like 
a flame from a charnel. We were 
in the midst of an eruption of the 
Skaptar Yokul! Seldom to mortal 
eyes had been revealed before a 
mightier sublimity of horrors. The 
cloud that at sunset was compara- 
tively a mere blot in the distance, 
had now widened through space, 
drifting in eddies along the heavens, 
and momently obscuring the moon 
that gleamed dimly beyond the 
shroud. The air reeked with an in- 
sufferable admixture of gas, vapor, 
and pumice, and the ashes showered 
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around, fell thickly, and with unpa- 
ralleled velocity. 

“But the spectacle more terrible 
than aught else—a spectacle of pa- 
ralyzing grandeur—was a volume of 
liquid fire, that swept towards the 
late peaceful channels of the river. 
Gleaming and swelling as it pro- 
gressed, I saw that the tide already 
overtopped the banks, and that soon 
the level meadows supporting our 
encampment would be overflooded. 

“To rush shrinking away among 
my comrades, to intimate hurriedly 
the danger, fo loose from the adjoin- 
ing tent (which had served for a 
stable,) the first horses I could se- 
cure, to drag Merivale and Christi- 
na, half stupified by the suddenness 
of our peril, to a position where we 
could mount, and brave together the 
terrors that beset us—to plunge the 
spurs madly into the flanks of my 
steed, and lead the way, if possible, 
to some point of safety, appeared 
the work of ages, although in reality 
accomplished with the celerity of 
desperation. As we advanced, the 
imminence of our peril became more 
and more evident. We were tra- 
versing a valley between two exten- 
sive ridges, and it was clear that if 
the waters of the river, (which, 
swayed by the convulsions of earth- 
quakes, were rising in boiling eddies 
above the embankments,) shouid 
reach the summit we had left, the 
interspaces must, almost immediate- 
ly, be devastated by the flood. But 
there was no time for thought ; we 
bore recklessly on. To treble our 
difficulties, the moon now withdrew 
even the uncertain light she had af- 
forded us, and darkness almost to- 
tal encompassed our path. Still, 
trusting to the instinct of our horses, 
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we speeded onward like the wind. I 
supposed that we had ridden some 
miles, that the crisis of our trial was 
over, when the broken, flinty ground 
we were passing curved suddenly 
upward into a hill. As we reached 
the top, what a thrill of despair shot 
through us then! hissing and spark- 
ling, a sea of molten fire, (for the 
union of gases, phosphorous, and 
lava, seemed to have set the tide 
ablaze,) writhed and travailed be- 
low, and splitting against every ob- 
struction in its course, dashed into 
jets of flame, like a monster serpent, 
spitting venom and blood. 

“Our true situation became at 
once apparent. Relying upon the 
sagacity of our animals, themselves 
half wild with fright, we had made 
a complete circuit in the darkness, 
and were re-approaching the very 
plain upon which the encampment 
had stood. The glare from those 
infernal waves showed us each other’s 
faces. Seldom have such counte- 
nances been seen this side the grave. 
At length, Merivale spoke. His mo- 
ther would not have known his 
voice. It was strained, husky, sa- 
vage, inhuman almost in its agony 
of .npplication. 

“*Fly! For Christ’s sake ride 
on—on! Don’t you see that her 
strength is failing her—on!’ and he 
pointed to Christina, whom he had 
taken on the saddle before him, and 
was trying to support in her preca- 
rious seat. 

“ Dumbly motioning him again to 
follow, I spurred down the descent, 
’ and made for the uplands, which I 
now knew lay about a mile and a- 
half due north. For several hun- 
dred yards we were compelled to 
keep on a line with the river, as af- 
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fording the only tenable ground in 
the neighborhood. I had observed, 
the day previous, that a deep mo- 
rass bordered our path to the right. 
To avoid this, without venturing too 
near the river, was an object I task- 
ed every faculty to accomplish. We 
had just cleared the narrow ridge I 
have described, when a tumultuous 
crash in the direction of the stream 
caused me to look back, and ascer- 
tain what additional danger threat- 
ened us. A single glance informed 
me that escape was hopeless. The 
steep rampart of sand and rocks 
had completely given way. 

“Falling from the height, a ca- 
taract of fire, and bearing directly 
on our road, with a swiftness dou- 
bled by the elevation of its egress 
the glaring waters buist forward to 
ingulf us. There was a piercing 
ery, and the fall of a heavy body be- 
hind me. The horse that carried 
my companions, goaded to phrenzy, 
had snapped the rein, and hurled 
his riders to the earth. He tram- 
pled by me likea tempest. Isnatch- 
ed at the br.dle as he passed, but 
might as well have tried to grasp a 
sunbeam. At this moment, a cur- 
rent of wind parted the veil of smoke 
and ashes that had obscured the 
light, and the moon shone upon the 
horrors of the scene. 

“My own horse now grew ungov- 
ernable. Alarmed by the other’s 
flight, he dashed furiously in his 
track. My brain spun with the mad- 
ness of-the motion, and the soil 
glided beneath us with the rapidity 
of thought. A dull, grey object, 
towering in front, caught my view. 
It was a site many feet above the 
level of the field, a granite mound 
strewed with the fragments of some 
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ruined temple. I threw myself from 
the horse, heeded not a severe con- 
cussion that rewarded the act, clam- 
bered half way up the gorge, and 
then turned to witness the fate of 
the unfortunate beings from whom 
Thad been separated. 

“ Across the intervening space a 
double radiance was cast—radiance 
from the heavens, and a sickly, 
death-like glare from the rushing 
torrents. 

“Merivale, apparently uninjured 
by his fall, had lifted Christina in 
his arms, and still hastened franti- 
cally forward ; but the raging bil- 
lows were upon them. A miracle 
alone could have rescued the devot- 
ed pair. 

“ As I looked, Merivale evidently 
became aware that further efforts 
were vain. He paused, and knelt 
with his precious burden on the 
grass. With his back turned tothe 
destruction, to shut out the view 
from his beloved, I could see that 
my friend kissed her fervently, and 
then he drew from his breast a large 
golden crucifix, which he always 
bore about his person. It flashed 
like a divine glory amid the desola- 
tion! Pallid as whitest marble, but 
how ineffably beautiful, Christina 
opened her eyes upon the symbol of 
life in death. The dark hair was cast 
back, the inanimate form revived, 
anda trembling hand clasped the 
cross to her lips. The action de- 
ranged her robes, and from the bo- 
dice that girdled the young, tender 
heart, something like a bouquet of flow- 
ers dropped upon the ground. 

“And now, the shadow of the gi- 
gantic flood flickered over them ; it 
progressed, deepened, past, until, 
where but an instant before, these 
two passionate human creatures had 
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breathed their last vows, (vows 
which from the terrific scene around 
seemed to have caught an unearthly 
sublimity,) nothing could be disco- 
vered save an eddying, boiling, fu- 
rious whirl of torrents, bellowing as 
if in beastial triumph over the ruin 
they had wrought.” 

Monsieur de Fontaine sunk back 
upon his seat exhausted. Observing 
that he continued silent, I said: 
“These painful recollections trouble 
you ; dismiss them, mon ami.” 

“We cannot,” he replied, “ de- 
throne memory at will; in my per- 
sonal experience, you perceive there 
has been something of the bizarre ; 
I passed through a terrible ordeal 
and survived, the wreck of what I 
was. The shadow of that night of 
ruin oppresses me always.” 

“And yet,” I rejoined, “you are 
not a melancholy man ; indeed, I’ve 
thought you unusually cheerful. I 
confess that when I have reflected 
upon your malady and its nature, 
this has surprised me.” 

“Yes ; but the reason of my cheer- 
fulness, during the months I’ve 
known you, is the certainty that I 
shall soon be rid of this disease.” 

I did not answer, pitying the in- 
valid’s hallucination; he was evi- 
dently in a hopeless decline. ' 

“You don’t underst:znd me,” he 
continued. “I mean that death is 
at hand. Disease cannot follow us 
into the grave. Itis joy, inconcejy- 
able, this conviction of approaching 
rest. O! the peace of our final 
sleep! For me, death has cast aside 
all the hideous paraphernalia cf his 
state. We have been bed-fellows 
for years. We have eaten at the 
same board; partaken of the same 
cup; walked together in shady lanes 
during the pleasant days of spring, 
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and sometimes at sunset, when I 
looked with saddened eyes at the 
fading light, and mused how soon I, 
too, must pass into darkness, a spi- 
rit has seemed to come between me, 
and the thought, pointing with wan 
finger to the zenith. 

“ And there, I have beheld innu- 
merable islands of gold and purple 
floating above the sun. These were 
exhalations from earth; yet they 
mounted upwards. Then would I 
turn to death, and the monarch’s 
eyes beamed kindly upon me. 

“Life, wiih a serenity lovely as 
the twilight of this beautiful clime, 
is passing to the unknown beyond / 
The shadow of the change falls re- 
freshingly on my heart. Great hopes 
are whispered, too, from the pages 
of the wise, who have traveled the 
‘dark valley’ before me. With Mil- 
ton, I traverse the vast space, up to 


the central glory. Between the 
sombre draperies, the melancholy 
fantasies of the ‘Ebon Bard,’* I see, 
as in a divine illumination, the stars 
of the heaven that grows not dim, 
and the splendor of the Immortals, 
and the rush of the rivers in the 


light of Aidenn. And then, my 
friend, when the soul is less highly 
strung, when the flesh cries aloud, 
and the world I had loathed, as- 
sumes the wanton deceptions of old, 
I turn to the pages of the pioneer 
of English philosophy, and lo! it is 
written : 

“*T have often thought upon 
Death, and I find it the least of all 
evils! All that which is past is asa 
dream, and he who hopes, or de- 
pends upon time coming, dreams 
waking. So much of our life as we 
have discovered, is already dead, and 
all those hours which we share, even 
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from the breasts of our mother, un- 
til we return to our g: andmother, the 
Earth, are part of our dying days, 
and whereof even this is one, and 
those that succeed are of the sam« 
nature, for we die daily. The night 
was even now; but that name is 
lost ; it is not now late, but early. 
Mine eyes begin -to discharge their 
watch, and compound with this 
fleshly weakness for a time of per- 
petual rest.’f 

After all,” concluded De Fon- 
taine, in a feeble voice, “ the paradox 
of the Syrian dramatist, the friend 
of Ceasar, and rival of Laberius, is 
not un.ounded in truth : ‘that man 
is happiest who dies before he wishes 
to die.’ Alas! that such a fate can- 
not be mine.” 

A month later I stood by my 
friend’s grave in Rome. 

From among the ruins of the 
Eternal City, (dim arcades and tem- 
ples, and the Coliseum in the dis- 
tance, broken vauits, and defaced 
tombs around, ) I looked up through 
the breathless night to “ that 
Throne which cannot be ‘ruined.” 
O! blissful faith in human souls, 
that from the death-bed and the se- 
pulchre springest, elastic as the joys 
of childhood, and strong as ‘infa li- 
b'e convictions of natural and rigid 
reason. This hope is pressed down 
habitually by the weight of our sad 
mortality ; but when the prison- 
house of one dearest to our affec- 
tions is broken up, and the last fet- 
ter of the earthly chain dissolved, 
then, it seems to me, we are per- 
mitted to look out upon Eternity, 
and to follow the spirit’s flight— 

‘* With strength like that which lifts the 
eagle’s wing, 

Where the stars dazzle, and the Angels 
sing. 





* Young. 


* Bacon. 

















THE LITTLE WHITE GLOVE 


(FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR.) 
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The early spring-time faintly flushed the earth, 
Andin the woods, and by their favorite stream, 
The fair wild roses blossomed modestly 
Above the wave that wooed them—there, at eve, 
Philip had brought the woman that he loved, 
And told his love, and bared his burning heart ; 
She, Constance, the shy sunbeams trembling oft 
Through dewy leaves upon her golden hair, 
Made him no answer--tapped her pretty foot, 
And seemed to muse. ‘To-morrow I depart,” 
Said Philip, sadly, ‘‘for wild fields of war— 
Shall I go girt by love’s invincible mail, 
Stronger than mortal armor, or all stripped 
Of love and hope, march reckless unto death ?” 

A soft mist filled her eyes, and overflowed 
In sudden rain of passion, as she stretched 
Her delicate hand to his, and plighted troth 
With lips more rosy than the sun-bathed flowers, 
And Philip pressed the dear hand fervently, 
Wherefrom in happy mood he quickly drew 
A small white glove, and ere she guessed his will, 
Clipped lightly from her head one golden curl, 
And bound the glove, and placed it next his heart 
**Now am I safe,” cried Philip, ‘this pure charm 
Is proof against all hazard or mischance. 
Here, yea, unto this self-same spot I vow 
To bring it stainless back ; and you shall wear 
This little glove upon our marriage eve.” 
And Constance heard him, smiling through her teary, 


IL 
Another spring-time faintly flushed the earth, 
And in the woods, and by their favorite stream, 
The fair wild roses blossomed modestly 
Above the waves that wooed them ; there at eve 
Came a pale woman with wide-wandering eyes, 
And tangled golden ringlets, and weak steps. 
Reeling towards the streamlet’s glittering marge, 
She seemed phantasmal, shadowy, like the forms 
By moonlight conjured from a place of graves ; 
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and sometimes at sunset, when I 
looked with saddened eyes at the 
fading light, and mused how soon I, 
too, must pass into darkness, a spi- 
rit has seemed to come between me, 
and the thought, pointing with wan 
finger to the zenith. 

“ And there, I have beheld innu- 
merable islands of gold and purple 
floating above the sun. These were 
exhalations from earth; yet they 
mounted upwards. Then would I 
turn to death, and the monarch’s 
eyes beamed kindly upon me. 

“Life, wiih a serenity lovely as 
the twilight of this beautiful clime, 
is passing to the unknown beyond / 
The shadow of the change falls re- 
freshingly on my heart. Great hopes 
are whispered, too, from the pages 
of the wise, who have traveled the 
‘dark valley’ before me. With Mil- 
ton, I traverse the vast space, up to 
the central glory. Between the 
sombre draperies, the melancholy 
fantasies of the ‘Ebon Bard,’* I see, 
as in a divine illumination, the stars 
of the heaven that grows not dim, 
and the splendor of the Immortals, 
and the rush of the rivers in the 
light of Aidenn. And then, my 
friend, when the soul is less highly 
strung, when the flesh cries aloud, 
and the world I had loathed, as- 
sumes the wanton deceptions of old, 
I turn to the pages of the pioneer 
of English philosophy, and lo! it is 
written : 

“*T have often thought upon 
Death, and I find it the least of all 
evils! All that which is past is asa 
dream, and he who hopes, or de- 
pends upon time coming, dreams 
waking. So much of our life as we 
have discovered, is already dead, and 
all those hours which we share, even 
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from the breasts of our mother, un- 
til we return to our g: andmother, the 
Earth, are part of our dying days, 
and whereof even this is one, and 
those that succeed are of the sam« 
nature, for we die daily. The night 
was even now; but that name is 
lost ; it is not now late, but early. 
Mine eyes begin -to discharge their 
watch, and compound with this 
fleshly weakness for a time of per- 
petual rest.’} 

* After all,” concluded De Fon- 
taine, in a feeble voice, “ the paradox 
of the Syrian dramatist, the friend 
of Ceasar, and rival of Laberius, is 
not un.ounded in truth : ‘that man 
is happiest who dies before he wishes 
to die.’ Alas! that such a fate can- 
not be mine.” 

A month later I stood by my 
friend’s grave in Rome. 

From among the ruins of the 
Eternal City, (dim arcades and tem- 
ples, and the Coliseum in the dis- 
tance, broken vauits, and defaced 
tombs around,) I looked up through 
the breathless night to “ that 
Throne which cannot be ‘ruined.” 
O! blissful faith in human souls, 
that from the death-bed and the se- 
pulchre springest, elastic as the joys 
of childhood, and strong as ‘infa li- 
b'e convictions of natural and rigid 
reason. This hope is pressed down 
habitually by the weight of our sad 
mortality ; but when the prison- 
house of one dearest to our affec- 
tions is broken up, and the last fet- 
ter of the earthly chain dissolved, 
then, it seems to me, we are per- 
mitted to look out upon Eternity, 
and to follow the spirit’s flight— 

‘* With strength like that which lifts the 
eagle’s wing, 


Where the stars dazzle, and the Angels 
sing.” 





* Young. 


* Bacon. 

























































THE LITTLE WHITE GLOVE. 


(FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR.) 


L 


The early spring-time faintly flushed the earth, 
Andin the woods, and by their favorite stream, 
The fair wild roses blossomed modestly 
Above the wave that wooed them—there, at eve, 
Philip had brought the woman that he loved, 
And told his love, and bared his burning heart ; 
She, Constance, the shy sunbeams trembling oft 
Through dewy leaves upon her golden hair, 
Made him no answer--tapped her pretty foot, 
And seemed to muse. ‘To-morrow I depart,” 
Said Philip, sadly, ‘‘for wild fields of war— 
Shall I go girt by love’s invincible mail, 
Stronger than mortal armor, or all stripped 
Of love and hope, march reckless unto death ?” 

A soft mist filled her eyes, and overflowed 
In sudden rain of passion, as she stretched 
Her delicate hand to his, and plighted troth 
With lips more rosy than the sun-bathed flowers, 
And Philip pressed the dear hand fervently, 
Wherefrom in happy mood he quickly drew 
A small white glove, and ere she guessed his will, 
Clipped lightly from her head one golden curl, 
And bound the glove, and placed it next his heart, 
**Now am I safe,” cried Philip, ‘this pure charm 
Is proof against all hazard or mischance. 
Here, yea, unto this self-same spot I vow 
To bring it stainless back ; and you shall wear 
This little glove upon our marriage eve.” 
And Constance heard him, smiling through her teary, 


IL 
Another spring-time faintly flushed the earth, 
And in the woods, and by their favorite stream, 
The fair wild roses blossomed modestly 
Above the waves that wooed them ; there at eve 
Came a pale woman with wide-wandering eyes, 
And tangled golden ringlets, and weak steps. 
Reeling towards the streamlet’s glittering marge, 
She seemed phantasmal, shadowy, like the forms 
By moonlight conjured from a place of graves ; 
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There, crouching o’er the stream, she laved and laved 

Some object in it with a strained regard, 

And muttered fragments of distempered words, 

Whereof were these : ‘‘He vowed to bring it back, 

The love-charm that I gave him—my white glove— 

Stainless and whole. He has not kept his oath! 

O, Philip ! Philip ! have you cast me off, 

Off, like this worthless thing you send me home, 

Tattered, and mildewed? Look you, what a rent, 

Right through the palm !—it cannot be my glove— 

And look again ! what horrid stain is here? 

My glove! You placed it next your heart and swore 

To keep it safe, and on this self-same spot 

Return it to me on our marriage eve ; 

And now—and now—I know ’tis not my glove, 

Yet Philip, sweet, it was a cruel jest— 

You surely did no: mean to fright me thus? 

For hark you, as I laved the loathsome thing, 

To see what stain defiled it—(do not smile, 

I feel that I am foolish, foolish, Philip,) 

But, God of Heaven ! I dreamed that stain wes—tiead 
Pau. H. Harxn. 





The sunrise o’er the purpling hills 
Is beauteous as a heavenly dream, 
A deep, subduing pathos lives 
In sunset’s waning beam ; 
But noontide pours a grander glow 
Than those sweet hours can ever show, 
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Thus burns the roseate love of youth 
Thro’ golden airs of warm desire, 
And thus a nameless pathos dwells 
In Love’s soft evening fire ; 
But manhood’s love that noon hath won 
When Passion flames—the perfect sun. 
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T was still young and entirely en- 
grossed with the ebsorbing interests 
of the present, and felt only con- 
tempt for the past. Proud, like all 
of my age, of a streng-h which life 
had not yet tried, I mistrusted noth- 
ing, and knew myself fortunate in 
having been born in our times; I 
admired myself in my cotempo- 
raries. When I looked backward, I 
saw only prejudices, superstition or 
servility ; my generation seemed to 
me, in reality, to open history and 
bear the world, like Atlas. Hence 
my superb contempt for everything 
which was not of our times. I 
mocked at the ancient modes ; old 
usages made me shrug my should- 
ers; I fled from grey heads. An 
orphan almost from the cradle, I 
had grown .up among companions 
of my own age, without relations 
and without friends, whose affection 
cou d reconcile me to age. Thus it 
was distasteful to me equally in peo- 
ple and things. Whenever it did 
not make me laugh, it frightened 
me. My life was gladsome, though 
laborious. Drawn along ’mid the 
feverish activity of modern society, 
I took pleasure in exerting myself. 
I resembled the young swimmer who 
loves to battle with the waves—but 
moments of lassitude intervened, 
in which I would have welcomed a 
corner of the shore on which I 
might seat myself, and a ray of sun- 


shine to warm me. Confined with- 
in the limits of straitened mediocri- 
ty, I longed for the wings of gold 
which make us free of space. Com- 
pelled to occupy myself especially 
with my own concerns in order to 
live, I desired leisure, that I might 
speak of and serve others. An un- 
expected event came to tear me 
both from my labors and my 
dreams. I was informed of the 
death of a distant relative in one of 
the Provinces, of whom I had never 
heard, who had left me his heir. 
The notary’s letter demanded my 
presence, as indispensable to hasten 
possession of the property. I was 
obliged then to take the diligence 
from Bourgogue, which would carry 
me to the village lately inhabited 
by the deceased. The journey was 
made well enough. A beautiful 
autumn sun illumined the country ; 
the woods were crowned with their 
last leaves, and we heard, on every 
side, the wheels of the wagons bring- 
ing in the harvests, or the songs 
of the peasants, who were plowing. 
Altogether, I was not dissatisfied 
with the Province until my arrival 
at ——; but there they told me I 
had to quit the diligence and pro- 
ceed on foot to the village at which 
I was expected. There were two 
leagues to go, through roads mud- 
died by recent rains. The day be- 
gan to decline, and a cold October 
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fog already filled the depth of the 
valley. I started in a bad enough 
humor, giving the country where 
no fiacres were to be found to the 
devil, and picking my way between 
the ruts as well asI could. Unfor- 
tunately, the directions which had 
been given me at the stopping 
p'aces were not very clear; all the 
paths through the vines looked alike 
to me; I lost my way repeatedly, 
and it was already night before I 
reached the village. I had to go 
from door to door to find out my 
cousin’s house, and when I got there, 
at last, dirty and benumbed, I found 
nobody. A passer-by told me that 
Dame Telecité (the housekeeper) 
was praying at the church. I had 
to wait till her return, promenading 
before the court, my hands in my 
pockets and my nose buried in the 
collar of my cloak. This guard at 
the door of my own house might 
have been pleasant enough, had it 
not been for the fatigue and the fog, 
which had insensibly transformed it- 
self into a fine rain. My patience 
was exhausted, when, at last, an old 
servant, with a half-citizen cir, ap- 
peared, whom I recognized from her 
book of hours. At the sight of a 
stranger, standing near the thresh- 
old, she stopped and asked what I 
wanted? “Madame Telecité,” re- 
plied I, grumbling. 

“ You mean to say Mademoiselle,” 
replied the old one, with a sour 
voice; “that is me; what do you 
want, sir?” 

“First, that you open this deor,” 
cried I ; “ then that you should fur- 
nish me with the means of drying 
myself ;” and to prevent any objec- 
tions, I gave my name. I hoped 
that at my name the old house- 
keeper would have poured forth ex- 
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cuses, but, to my astonishment, she 
regarded me with a sort of defiant 
hostility. 

“Oh! it is the gentleman who is 
the heir!” said she, with a slow 
voice ; “then I must go and let the 
notary know—” : 

“To the diable!” interrupted I, 
impatiently ; “the first business is 
to let me have shelter ; let us go in, 
Madame Telecité.” 

“Pardon me!” replied she, reso- 
lutely ; “I have been put in charge 
of the house; I must take care, as 
I am responsible; you must stay 
here, sir; Mr. Boisseau will decide 
himself what I must do.” 

And without waiting for my an- 
swer, she turned her toes and dis- 
appeared by an alley. I recom- 
menced the hundred steps before 
my inheritance. At the end of a 
half hour, Telecité reappeared, with 
a little man in spectacles, who in- 
troduced himself as Mr. Boisseau, 
to whom I showed the letter he had 
written me, and the papers proving 
my identity. After having examined 
them by the light of the lantern, he 
chose to recognize me as “ the per- 
son in question,” and ordered that 
I should be allowed to enter. Dur- 
ing all these formalities, I had con- 
tinued stamping my feet on the 
door-sill and cursing all the tabbies 
in the village. When the door was 
opened at last, I abruptly told Mr. 
Boisseau that I would go to see him 
in the morning to do what is neces- 
sary, and rushed into the dark cor- 
ridor, without inviting him to come 
in. The old servant soon appeared 
with the lantern, and conducted me 
to an old parlor, furnished with four 
straw chairs and a horse-hair sofa, 
and having for ornaments only two 
plaster casts of Paul and Virginia, 
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stuck on the mantle-piece, between 
four marble apples. The difficulty 
which I had in making myself 
known, joined to the journey and 
drizzle, had. made me badly dis- 
posed. I did not try to hide my ill- 
humor. I ordered the housekeeper 
shortly to kindle a fire and prepare 
my supper, while I explored the rest 
of the house. Arming myself, there- 
fore, with an old candle-stick, with 
the silver half rubbed off, in which 
a little candle was stuck and dress- 
ed with a paper frill, I started to go 
through my dead cousin’s house. 
Everything accorded with the sa- 
loon in which I had been first re- 
ceived. The faded hangings were 
mixed here and there with newer 
pieces, which gave them an appear- 
ence of patched rags. The furni- 
ture, of old shapes and coarse work- 
manship, very imperfectly supplied 
the open rooms. Care, elegance, 
convenience, all were wanting in 
this old dwelling. I found in it an 
eloquent witness of the barbarism 
of our fathers, and a new proof 
that the good sense and good taste 
had only begun with our genera- 
tion. The bed-chamber was par- 
ticularly curious. The bed, in the 
form of a coffin, was shut up in 
four queer serge curtains, eaten by 
the moths ; upon a table, the draw- 
er of which was missing, were set a 
cracked water-pitcher, and a basin 
of a different color. Besides, along 
the length of the wall, hung old 
family portraits, enough to make a 
connoisseur nervous. Painted at 
different ages, they represented per- 
sons of different professions, among 
whom I observed an ecclesiastic, a 
merchant, a judge, an officer, and, 
finally, a fat man, half citizen, balf 
peasant, whom Dame Telecité in- 
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formed me was her late master. 
The honest housekeeper had re- 
joined me, with the information that 
supper was served. I followed her 
to the eating-room. The appear- 
ance of the table struck me. The 
linen, drawn from a reserved sup- 
ply to do me honor, was discolored 
with yellow stripes; the pipe-clay 
plates appeared to be illustrated 
with arabestue cracks, proving the 
use of knives and forks ; the glass- 
es, without stems, were not alto- 
gether unlike the bowls of our old 
Argand-lamps, and finally two box 
salt-cellars offered to the faster, for 
seasoning, kitchen salt and pound- 
ed pepper. Dame Telecité served 
me with soup margu, in which the 
butter had been forgotten, and the 
remains of a brood-chicken, of which 
her maternal solicitude had left 
only the skin and the bones. The 
housekeeper assured me this was 
the ordinary fare of her late mas- 
ter, but, by way of hospitality to me, 
she added three apples, about to 
rot, and a piece of cheese, covered 
with green mold. I wished to taste 
the wine; it was a light, muddy 
kind, made from the refuse of the 
vintage. More discontented than 
ever with my journey, I determined 
to go to bed. The old woman light- 
ed me to the chamber ; its great 
funeral bed, its old smoked por- 
traits were even more repulsive than 
at first sight. I turned suddenly 
towards my conductress, and asked 
if there were an auctioneer in the 
village ? 

“An auctioneer!” replied shé; 
“I know nothing of such things, 
and they never have public sales 
here.” 

“Excuse me, and how are they 
made then ?” 
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“The beadle advertises the things 
at ail the cross-ways of the dis- 
trict.” 

“Ah, well! let the beadle be 
warned to-morrow to advertise the 
sale of everytuiny here.” 

“ Everything? What, sir, you will 
keep nothing ?” 

“Nothing—not even the paint- 
ings.” 

“Not even the paintings? Oh, 
sir, you are not in earnest !|—these 
are family portraits !” 

“T told you that I will sell all; 
good night!” And I took the 
candle from Dame Telecité, who 
went out, raising her hands to hea- 
ven. And what would she have me 
do with these daubs? Oh! yes, I 
will sell you, grotesque images, if it 
be only for hatred of the times 
which you represent. This gloomy 


air is yours; these inelegant and 
parsimonious usages are your leg- 
acy; this life,despoiled of all the 
charms of our modern civilization, 
is your life, perpetuated by tradi- 


tion! Out from here, barbarians! 
we are not of the same race and 
have nothing in common! While 
speaking thus to myself, I went to 
bed; but fatigue and ill-humor 
banished sleep. I took the volume 
of history, which I had brought to 
occupy me on the road; then the 
inventory of the property which the 
notary had given me. Here a more 
agreeable surprise than the others 
awaited me—the aggregate of the 
ciphers reached a. sum total far 
higher than I had supposed, and 
made me-almost rich. This unex- 
pected discovery softened my dis- 
content singularly, and began to 
make the digestion of my bad sup- 
per casier. I began to examine the 
items of the inventory, until the 
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ciphers commenced to float indis- 
tinctly before my half-closed eyelids. 
At last I lost consciousness of what 
surrounded me. It soon seemed to 
me that the noise of steps were to 
be heard round my bed. I opened 
my eyes and perceived a dozen per- 
All 
wore old but different costumes, in 
which I recognized, with surprise, 
those of the old portraits adorning 
my chamber. I looked from them 
to the wall to compare them. The 
frames alone remained suspended 
there. These were verily the old 
images of the family, who were mi- 
raculously restored to life! At 
their head appeared an old man 
whom I had not noticed in the col- 
lection. My look rested on him 
with a peculiar curiosity, which he 
appeared to understand. “ You seek 
in vain for my visage among these 
portraits,” said he; “in my time, 
no painter would have taken the 
trouble to reproduce the features of 
a serf like me; but I comprehend- 
ed the miseries of my condition, 
and, by dint of work, I succeeded 
in purchasing my freedom. It is 
due to that, that one of my de- 
scendants, whom you see here, has 
been enabled to study and become 
a priest.” The one he designated 
then advanced. “The poor and the 
oppressed needed protection,” said 
he, quietly; “sustained by the 
name of Christ, I have endeavored 
to afford it; I have helped to in- 
struct the people, to make them love 
virtue and to strengthen them by 
uprightness, hope and patience, 
while my family rose slowly in my 
shadow and took place among the 
honest merchants of the province.” 
A third speaker then raised his 
voice : “I have improved this con- 
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dition, transmitted from our fa- 
thers,” said he, with some pride ; 
“named syndic of our corporation, 
I have obtained for it new immuni- 
ties ; we united together to defend 
the fruits of labor against violence, 
and I have been one of the found- 
ers of this bourgeoisie, which has 
‘associated general interests under 
the name of communes.” “And 
I,” began his neighbor, who, from 
his toga and austere aspect, might 
be recognized as a magistrate, “I 
have contributed to make law pre- 
vail over will, and equity over pow- 
er. The strongest have been com- 
pelled to submit to the decision of 
unarmed judges ; force has yielded 
before the right.” “And even de- 
clared itself its auxiliary!” added 
an officer, with his complexion cop- 
pered by the sun— The descend- 
ants of the serfs of ancient times 
have finished by buckling on the 
sword and becoming the defenders 
of the country and of law. Since 
both have belonged to the whole 
nation, the whole nation has shed 
its blood to defend them. In all 
becoming soldiers, we have all be- 
come more than gentlemen.” “ Yes,” 
replied a last speaker, in whom I 
recognized my cousin’s portrait, 
“my predecessors had conquered 
justice and liberty for our descend- 
ants; property remained to be ac- 
quired for them ; I have accepted 
this ant-like role. Thanks to my 
labors and my savings, I have slow- 
ly increased the small pittance be- 
queathed by our fathers; I have 
enlarged their legacy ; I have in- 
creased their land ; I will leave be- 
hind me six times as much as I re- 
ceived, and, thanks to the prudent 
probity of Dame Telecité, all will 
reach my heir intact ; I will thus 
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have secured to hjm the leisure to 
cultivate his intellect, and liberty to 
do good, and the happiness of not 
being compelled to occupy himself 
solely with his own necessities, but 
being able to devote his life to the 
good of others. If he be worthy of 
such a favor, he will know how to 
profit by it; he will ever preserve, 
in the depth of his heart, a little 
gratitude for the man who has pre- 
pared such a beautiful task for him; 
far from mocking, he will bless, and 
he will know how to sanctify what 
the old cousin saved on himself, in 
spending it generously on others.” 
These last words had been pro- 
nounced in an accent so lively and 
impressive, that I started in spite of 
myself, and I awoke. 

The light was about dying out; 
the old portraits were in their 
places ; the inventory and the his- 
tory had rolled to the foot of the 
bed ; my vision was but a dream! 
A dream, or rather the voice of 
good sense and of conscience. 

The old portraits were truly the 
symbols of the past; each of them 
recalled to me service rendered by 
an age and a class. They marked, 
so to speak, the steps of time upon 
the route of progress. For those 
who knew how to comprehend, 
there was in them a glorious record 
of the work accomplished by our 
ancestors. Struck with a sudden 
light, I extended my hand towards 
the half-defaced canvasses, as 
though they had been able to hear 
and to understand me—*Oh! par- 
don!” cried I; “pardon, old sol- 
diers of the centuries’ past, I com- 
prehend now the respect due you! 
All the harvests gathered to-day, of 
which I was so vain, have been sown 
by your hands—the present is but 
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the consequence of the past, and 
tradition the instrument of pro- 
gress. Pardon, oh you who have 
only known the tree of science in 
its infancy, but who have watered it 
with your sweat and with your 
blood. I comprehend now, that 
mv pride was ingratitude, and I will 
hereafter reserve a sacred place for 
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you in my memory. And you, also, 
vestiges of a time which we no 
longer understand, rusticity of our 
fathers, old and obsolete usages, you 
will no longer excite either my ridi- 
cule or anger, for I will know that 
you are the still visible ruins of a 
civilization which has fulfilled its. 
task.” 


«2 





STAND FIRM. 


[The following lines, which were sent to General Polk, with a miniature Confederate 
flag, having a cross of gold on a ground of blue, were composed by Mrs. Ellen Key 


Blunt, daughter of the late Francis 8. Key, author of the ‘Star Spangled Banner.” 
name of the authoress gives some literary interest to the strong and 


The 
feeling lines :] 


In the name of God! amen! 
Stand for our southern rights ! 


Over ye southern m 


en 
The God of Battles fights ! 


Fling the invaders far, 


Hurl back their work of woe ; 

Their voice is the voice of a brother, 
But the hands are the hands of a foe, 

They come with a tramping army, 
Invading our native sod, 

Stand, Southrons, figh{, and conquer ! 
In the name of the mighty God ! 


They are singing our song of triumph, 
Which wen toned by ~3 southern Key, 
While they’re breaking the he: i 
Of your nation’s harmony. 
Sadly, it floated from us, 
Sighing o’er land and wave, 
Till mute on the lips of the poet, 
It sleeps in his southern grave. 
Spirit and song departed ! 
Minstrel and minstrelsy ! 
We mourn the heavy hearted, 
But we will—we shall be free ! 


a are waying our flag above us, 


th a despot’s tyran’ 


t will, 


With our blood they have stained its colors, 
And called it holy still. 

With tearful eyes, but steady hands, 
We'll tear its stripes apart, 

And fling them, like broken fetters, 
That - not bind the heart. 


But we wil 


save our siars of glory, 


In the might of the sacred sign, 
Of Him who has fixed forever 
Our southern Cross to shine ! 


Stand, Southrons ! stand and conquer? 
Solemn, and strong, and sure ! 

The strife will not be longer 
Than God shall bid endure. 

By the life that only yesterday 
Came with the infant’s breath ! 

By the feet which, ’ere the morrow, may 
Tread to the soldier’s death ! 

By the blood which cries to Heaven— 
Crimson upon our sod ! 

Stand, Southrons ! stand and conquer ! 
In the name of the mighty God 
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In its causes, conduct and consequences, 
the late civil war in this country may be 
considered sui generis. The literature to 
which it has given birth seems to be as pe- 
culiar as the war itself. In no other sec- 
tional contest has the unsuccessful side 
been able to point to so many «xtraordin- 
ary military leaders, or such wonderful in- 
stances of long continued resistance, by 
inferior fcrces, against a superiority of 
numbers, wealth and resources. And in 
the literature of no overthrown cause do 
we find the statesmen who were its leaders 
sinking to such diminutive proportions 
alongside of those who led its armies. 
Much of this is due to the fact that the 
time has not come to write a philosophical 
history of the war, or to present to the 
world a well-considered disquisition on the 
principles involved in the contest. Per- 
haps, indeed, that history will never be 
written, and the lost cause will only be 
vindicated by the triumph, in another 
shape, of the principles which animated it, 
which will prove to be the best defence of 
the motives, and the keenest censure of the 
conduct of its statesmen. Much, how- 
ever, of the neglect accorded to the display 
of extraordinary ability in those who car- 
ried on with dignity and force all the ma- 
chinery of government during a scene of 
continual and always terrible conflict, may 
be ascribed to the admiration won by that 
which attracts the external rather than the 
internal senses. The mass of readers can 
appreciate physical action, and find some- 
thing in the movements of armed bodies, 
and the carnage and desolation that follow 
engazements in the field, which dazzles 
the perception, and requires little reflec- 
tion to enjoy. Hence authors at present— 
for authors write for readers, and publish- 
ers have a keen scent for profit—discuss 
military movements alone, and leave the 
acts of civilians for the pens of the future. 

Thus far, in the literature of the war, the 
South is rather before the North, in many 


particulars. Neither section has produced 
a profound writer upon this subject. In- 
deed, the only attempt at a philosophical 
discussion of the causes and consequences 
of the war has been that of Dr. Draper, 
whose effort being based upon erroneous 
premises, resulted in a mass of sounding 
words, anda bundle of impotent conclu- 
sions. So far as the history of the cam- 
paigns of a single army goes, the work 
of Swinton is unquestionably the best in 
its manner and matter; but of the other 
writers on the northern side of the ques- 
tion, whose name is Legion, there are none 
who have the grace, elegance and force of 
John Esten Cooke, the scrupulous con- 
scientiousness of Dubney, or the minute- 
ness and energy of Pollard. This last is 
our favorite writer. We do not rely on his 
conclusions, and we jealously watch his 
premises ; but we admire him for the im- 
mense amount of valuable material that he 
furnishes for the future historian. He is 
partial, prejudiced, dogmatic and deter- 
mined—the very man to write cotempora- 
neous history. He represents evidently 
the thoughts, hopes and passions of a par- 
ticular set, and when the materials he gives 
are used by the future writer of history, 
there will be no danger of their receiving 
more than their proper weight. He does 
not in the least attempt to disguise his pre- 
judice, or conceal his hatred. His dislike 
of Jefferson Davis is particularly plain. It 
is like a part of his style. It crops out in 
every direction. He transfers all the ill- 
will of Richmond politics to his books, and 
not content with making it part and parcel 
of his essay upon the war itself, introduces 
all the bitterness he showed during the 
contest; into his new volume on Lee and 
his Lieutenants,* and thrusts at the ex- 


* Lee and his Lieutenants; Comprising the Early 
Life, Public Services and Campaigns of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee and his Companions in Arms, with a Record of 
their Campaigns and Heroic Deeds. By Edward A, 
Pollard. New York; E.B. Treat & Co. Imp. 8yo., 
pp. 81—Vignette and Thirty Portraits. 
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President of the Confederate States with 
more spirit than he does at the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, or any of the leaders of the 
Mongrel party. It seems to amount toa 
disease with the author, and so considered, 
evokes pity rather than disgust, and pre- 
vents the annoyed reader from drawing an 
unpleasant compa ison between the little 
dog and the dead lion. Aside, however, 
from exhibitions of spleen and malice thus 
spoken of, the book of Mr. Pollard pos- 
sesses not alone merit, but has decided va- 
lue trom the many new facts that his in- 
dustry, and the abundant material at his 
hand, have enabled him to supply. In his 
sketches of Lee and the Johnstons, we 
have nothing not given by others, and in 
his biographies of Jackson and Stuart, he 
is immeasurably behind Cooke. But of the 
forty-ei-ht individuals whose actions he 
narrates, there are a number who appear 
thus in print for the first time, and of these 
again the greatest number are men of note, 
about whom there is great curiosity in both 
North and South. The book is a welcome 
guest in the library, and is entertaining 
from both faults and merits. Some of the 
information in the volume is exceedingly 
curious. Thus we have an extract from a 
private unofficial letter irom Johnston to 
Richmond, (page 402,) dated October 6th, 
at Macon, where Johnston was residing, 
entirely ignorant of Sherman’s movements: 

‘‘It is said that our army is on Sher- 
man’s route to Chattanooga. This route 
has uncovered the route through Macon, 
by which the army of Vir: inia is supplied, 
and the shop at wuich ammunition is pre- 
pared and arms are repaired for the Army 
of Tennessee. Jf Sherman understands that 
either Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, or 
Mobile is as good a point for him as Chalta- 
nooga, he will not regard Hood's movement.” 

Here is Sherman’s after-march clearly in- 
dicated. But it may be questioned whether 
the march to the sea, which was the only 
bright star «mid the clouds of ignorance, 
formality and imbecility displayed by north- 
ern strategists, was not rather the despe- 
rate stroke of genius in difficulties than 
the result of a cool and careful considera- 
tion. 

There is a curious misprint in the book. 
In Floyd's diary, in two places, Attorney- 
General Black is given as Judge Beach. 
This could not have been a blunder of Gen. 
Flovd, but must be due either to erroneous 
transcription or careless proof-reading. If 
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it be, however, a true rendering of the 
word as written, it shows thai Gov. Floyd 
must have been thinking at the time of 
othcr matters than his writing. 


‘*Caste”’* is a novel of some power, but 
much unpleasantness. The heroine makes 
herself unhappy in a natural way enough, 
but completes her misery by a marriage for 
which we fail to see sufficient provocation. 
In arranging the machinery of a story there 
should be no wheels turned by impossible 
cogs, which is precisely what is done in 
“Caste.” Still, as a specimen of clever 
writing, of characters sharply cut, inci- 
den s clearly set forth, and an interest well 
maintained throughout, the book is note- 
worthy. Most of the dialogue is bril.iant 
and characteristic, springing naturally out 
of the action, and this wil: render the 
whole story popular with those who do not 
devour romances at one sitting. 


Dr. Dabney makes, in a recent work, a 
very creditable de‘ence ot Virginia, and in- 
cidontally of the South ; and displays 
marked ability in the manner of hindling 
his points. Hisr ply to one of the soph- 
isms of Dr. Wayland, (p. 198,) while within 
the bounds ot liberal courtesy, is telling 
and severe. The style is pure and clear, 
and, considered from the author’s stand- 
point, the subject is treated in the best 
way. The difficulty, however, lies in the 
root of the Doctor’s argument. He takes 
the weakest ground possible, when the 
strongest was at hand. With a fortifica- 
tion utterly impregnable, he advances from 
it into the open field with poor weapons to 
meet hisenemy. He wiil find a truer, and 
an unanswerable argument in favor of what 
is falsely called ‘‘slavery,” but is really the 
proper subordination of the races, in almost 
any number of :his journal, than he can 
draw from scriptural sources. 


A very excellent, through rather free 
translation of Canot’s Popular Treatise on 
Physics, has been prepared by Dr. Peck,t 





*Caste; A Novel. By the author of “Mr. Arle.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Imp. 8vo., pp. 136. 


+ A Defence of Virginia, (and through her of the 
South,) in Recent and Pending Contests against the 
Sectional Party. By Prof. Robert L. Dabney, D. D. 
New York: E. T. Hale & Son. 12mo., pp. 356. , 

t Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy for 
the Use of Schools and Academi Edited from 
Canot’s Popular Physics. By William A. Peck, LL.D. 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co, 12mo.,; pp. 504. 
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and is illustrated by all the admirable en- 
gravings used in the French work, casts 
having been taken for the purpose. Inde- 
pendently of its value as a school-book, it 
is quite pleasant reading for those who de- 
sire to refresh themselves in certain ele- 
mentary facts in which they may have 
chanced to grow rusty. The language is 
clear, precise, and sufficiently full, the il- 
lustrations forcible and elegant, and the 
whole work admirable in its method and 
style. We commend the volume to the 
consideration of teachers’ and school com- 
mittees. 


Dr. Elisha Harris, the Register to the 
‘¢New York Board of Hea'th,” one of the 
many commissions «mployed to test the 
patience ani deplcte the pockets of the un- 
happy property-holders of New York city, 
is a most zealous and efficient officer. He 
has, howéver, a very fair notion of his own 
zeal and effi:iency, and seems determined 
that others shall be convinced of his merits, 
if their persistent assertion will lead to 
such a result. Hence, on the slightest 
provocation, or without any provocation at 
all, he rushes into print—ventilates his 
ideas in the newspapers, or in consump- 
tive-looking pamphlets, until he becomes 
the horror of journalists and the terror of 
reviewrs. His latest achievement in the 
way of reporting, is upon his favorite topic, 
the Asiatic Cholera.* A believer in the 
contagious nature of the disease, he is con- 
vinced that it may be kept back by bolts 
an : bars ; but Dr. Harris seems to be satis- 
fied that the disease is infectious—that pa- 
tients receive it by exposure to the cause, 
and not by contact with the sufferers. 
Herein he takes the true ground, and hav- 
ing thus got into the proper path of pre- 
vention, trivels very rapidly on the road to 
safety. In his introduction he says : 


‘*Experience and careful research had 
nearly proved, before the outbreak of the 
p esent epidemic, that cholera depends 
upon a kind of infectious poison that can 
be controlled, or utterly ‘stamped out’ 
and destroyed. This was no sudden con- 
clusion ; for the prob’em had been long 
studied. But while, with several o:her sa- 
nitary officers and medical observers of 
epidemics, we had accepted and acted upon 





*Cholera Prevention; Examples and Practice; 
and a Note on the Present Aspect of the Epidemic, 
By Elisha Harris, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., pamph. 8yo., pp. 50. 
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_ this belief since the year 1854, the general 


application of disinfection and the precise 
kind of sanitary care required to prevent 
the propagation of cholera could not be 
expected, even of the most enlightened 
community in the very first year in which 
these measures were adopted. Nor could 
it be expected that the sanitary government 
of such a vast city as New York would pre- 
vent the occasional incursion and increa 
of the exotic infection in certain localities. 
But such was the success, even undcr diffi- 
culties, in this city and Brooklyn, and in 
the suburban vilages in the Metropolitan 
District, that no person, who actually wit- 
nessed the working of the preventive mea- 
sures adopted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, has since pretended to doubt 
the correctness of the doctrines on which 
they are founded. Added to all that the 
sanitary authorities did and ordered to be 
done against cholera, we must not forget 
to give credit for the inestimable amount 
of preventive care and dis nfection ap- 
pliei by the people themseives under 
the constantly reiterared suggestions of 
the daily press concerning cleansing and 
disinfection. Popular intelligence and po- 
pular faith, in regard to the requisite means 
of cholera prevention, am :zing'y strength- 
ened and extended the safeguards against 
the epidemic. Medicine had tailed in each 
recurring epidemic to save the colla; sed 
victims of the cholera poison. Because of 
the failure of remedial measures, and in 
view of the fearful destruct.veness of this 
exotic scourge, thoughtful physicians in all 
countries resolved to solve the problem of 

rev.nting the evil they could not cure. 
Experience » roves that this problem has at 
last been solved. The people throughout 
our country are now asking for precise and 
trustworthy in‘ormation, and the best les- 
sous of recent experience, concerning the 
sanitary c re and disinfection required to 
prevent the spread of cholera. In the pre- 
sence of cholera in the Mississippi Valley, 
and while every part of our country is liable 
to be invaded by it, we shall fail in duty to 
ourselves and to humanity if we do not 
diss minate this kind of practical invorma- 
tion. Rekindled into an epi .emic in seve- 
ral places on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, cholera again threatens all its wont- 
ed fields in America; and when the 
droughts of the last summer and the be- 
ginning of autumn come, they will not be 
unattended by dangers tiat now seem dis- 
tant and trivial. Put out the sparks and re- 
move or seal up ali impurities that feed the 
ep demic flames, should be the watchword 
in every place to which cholera can come.” 


With this view he gives the reader a terse, 
clear, and comprehensible statement of the 
means and method of disinfection, a fair 
summary of the conclus.ons arrived at by 
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the Weimar Conference, and demonstrates 
conclusively that we can control the dis- 
ease, even if, when it appears, we cannot 
always cure it. Though he indulges in much 
seli-gratulation upon the success of the at- 
tempts made in New York to avert this 
scourge, we must admit that his right to it 
has been fairly won, and excuse him on 
that ground. The pamphlet is not merely 
well-written, nor a mere recapitulation of 
known facts, nor a mere compilation of ju- 
dicious directions, though it is all these, 
It is an exceedingly interesting production, 
worthy of being put into a more enduring 
form, and to be carefully read and thought- 
fully digested. 


Dr. Holland, whose ‘‘ Bitter Sweet” con- 
tains so many fine points, and embodied 
80 many passages of high poetical merit, 
has entered upon the field with another 
new poem.* Certainly any one who has 
read the former, will be prepossessed in fa- 
vor of the latter work. Nor will this pre- 
possession be decreased on reading the 
quaint and antithetical dedication—‘ I de- 
dicate ‘Kathrina,’ the work of my hand, 
to Elizabeth, the wife of my heart.” How- 
ever deficient in sense this queer sentence 
may be, it sounds pleasantly enough, and 
in that respect is a fitting inscription, The 
poem is meant to be a life story, and is di- 
vided into four parts, respectively entitled, 
‘Childhood and Truth,” ‘ Love,” ‘‘La- 
bor,” and ‘‘Consummation.” With the 
exception of five sets of rhymed stanzas, 
the poem is in rhythmical prose, arranged 
in the form of blank verse. The story is 
not particularly interesting, the verses not 
very striking, the doctrines set {orth not 
quite orthodox, and thestyle nothing more 
than a dilution of Tennyson. The hero’s 
father cuts his throat, or blows his brains 
out, or something, an example which is 
followed by his mother, but unfortunately 
not by himself. Else the story had not 
been told. He considered himself 
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A youth, 
Doomed by hereditary taint to crime,” 
but in spite of this he swore ‘‘ with an awe 
ful oath,” quoth he— 


¢___. that, though all the fiends 
That cumber hell and overrun the earth, 
~~ a the deadly impulse of my 


And hen aven withhold the aid I would not 


as 
Though woes unnumbered should beset my 


And sonst fall, and uttermost despair 
Hold me a hopless prisoner in its glooms,” 
and so on, he would neither sever the caro- 
tid artery, impinge his cranium wi h a bul- 
let, swallow laudanum, nor-in any other 
way commit self-murder. Nevertheless, 
filled with a hatred of mankind, he woos 
and wins a damsel who is good-looking, 
pious and prosy. Some of the numberless 
Caudle lectures which result from this ma- 
trimonial alliance, are given with a minute- 
ness that show the experience of the hero 
in phonography. At length the wife talis 
herself to death, and the hero is made mis- 
erable by being thus restored to peace and 
quiet. To make others as unhappy as 
himself, he writes his doleful experience, 
but with an excess of candor speaks of his 
book as the work of his hand, and not of 
his brain. The difference between ‘ Bitter 
Sweet” ani ‘‘Kathrina” is quite marked. 
The former gives us a clever series of pic- 
tures of New England life, and opens to 
us a pleasant view of some New England 
ideas, interspersing the work w.th delicious 
bits of tenderness and sentiment. The. 
Cradle song in it is in all respects admira- 
ble. Inno one place does the work sink 
to the dead level of the commonplace. In 
the latter production, however, there are 
none of these merits. Its simplicity de- 
scends to the depths of the puerile ; it has 
occasional line; scarcely good enough for 
the ‘‘Poet’s Corner” of the rural newspa- 
per, and as a whole it is flat, dull and te- 
dious. There are passages of some power, 
and others of beauty, but these do not pre- 
vent it from being, as a work of art, a me 
lancholy failure. 
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—In the whole course of more than 
twenty years of editorial life, we have ne- 
ver been called upon to perform a more 
painful duty than this one of announcing 
the death of Mr. R. G. Horton, one of the 
proprietors of this magazine, and one of 
the editors and proprietors of Taz Day- 
Boox. During the whole period of the 
reign of terror which followed the dtces- 
sion of the Lincoln party to power, we had 
occasion to sit by his side almost daily ; 
and, although he was naturally of infirm 
health, we never saw him yield for a single 
instant to the furious storm which drove 
almost every other editor in the city into 
silence. Though naturally prudent, and 
exempt from everything like a careless or 
reckless disregard of public opinion, yet, 
whenever he saw a great principle at stake, 
he faced even the devouring mob with as 
much pluck and calmness as though he had 
been conscious of the strength of a thou- 
sand men. Wecan call to mind no man 
who was more truly brave, or whose death 
ought to cause more sincere regret in the 
breasts of true patriots. He was not only 
one of the very best editors in this city, 
but he possessed rare business talents, and 
will be remembered and lamented for his 
remarkable promptness and honesty in 
every relation of life. In this particular, 
his worst political enemies will speak of 
him with profoundest respect. The fol- 
lowing letter, from one of the purest pa- 
triots in our country, breaths so perfectly 
the sorrows of our own heart, thet we give 
it entire: 

‘*Hartrorp, Sept. 26, 1867. 

*©O. CHauncey Burr, Esq.:—My Dear 
Sir—I have heard with deep sorrow of the 
death of our esteemed friend, Mr. Horton, 
of Tue Day-Boox. It came upon me sud- 
denly, and with a force the effect of which 
will not soon be removed. My opinion of 
the lamented deceased you have no occa- 
sion to enquire. Our departed friend was 
not a mere editor of a journal—he was an 
Apostle of Truth. We found in his Day- 
Boox the very light that was needed to 


guide us in the way of Independence. He 
saw clearly trom the beginning that the 
war, as waged by the Radicals, was for the 
destruction of the white man’s govern- 
ment, and therefore battled againstit. The 
military despotism that is naw established 
over the South, the elevation of the Afri- 
can there, and almost probable danger of 
making the South another St. Domingo, 
fully confirms the — character of 
the editor of Taz Day-Boox, and proves 
our loss, in Mr. Horton, to be a general 
calamity. If he had been still later, 
his warnings might have taught us how to 
avert the dangers that now ten to ut- 
terly overthrow everything that is worth 
= in the once boasted American 

epublic. Being taken from us st this 
time, we know not where to look for ‘his 
like again.’ With Dr. Van Evrie and Mr. 
Horton to wield the pen, we had something 
mightier in the cause of truth than an ar- 
my with banners. The Doctor will, of 
course, continue to ‘sound the loud trump 
over the dark sea’ of error and wrong, but 
even he will miss his late faithful co-labor- 
er amidst the storms, as wedo. WhenI 
go to your office again, the vacant chair will 
cast its shadow across my heart. 

‘*It will ever be remembered of Mr. 
Horton, that he was an honest, upright 
man, and a true friend to the people. e 
neither Me ou office, nor Ppa sean on 

m to the base 0! cing office 
fn advance of the best pers of his 
country. I deplore his death and mourn 
for him. It is tor you to spe:k his praise. 
When with us, he would have asked for 
‘vo storied urn or animated bust ; but 
for such an one there should .be a monu- 
ment. Truly sympathising with his family 
and friends, [remain yours, &., 

“T. H. Seymour.” 

Mr. Horton was, at the time of his death, 
forty years of age. He leaves a family, 
consisting of a wife and four children, 
whose deep bereavement falls also with a 
heavy hand-on the hearts of all who were 
acquainted with the lamented dead. 

It is proper, in this place, to assure the 
public that no change whatever will take 
place in the character of Taz Day-Boox. 
Its senior editor, Dr. Van Evrie, is still at 


_hris post. He is confessedly one of the 
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ablest writers connected with the American 
press, and undoubtedly understands better 
than any man in our country the heart of 
the issue involved in the terrible struggle 
to Africanise the‘government and society 
of the United States. 

We will also say that we have in contem- 
plation some improvements in Tue Oxp 
Guarp, which will, we think, render the 
next volume of still greater interest to its 
patrons and friends. 


—A cotemporary flings at us what he 
calls ‘strong writing, or word painting.” 
He is one of those insipid minds which is 
best p'eased with weak writing. ‘* Painting 
in words,” says the author of Discourses 
upon Tacitus, ‘is the strongest kind of 
painting.” But he does not mean multi- 
tude of words, The strongest writing runs 
little to words. Its images are many, but 
its words are few. The fewer, the more 
pointed and glowing. Good writing is dis- 
tinguished not for the number oi words, 
but rather for the number of ideas. Ex- 
ampl.—Tacitus was an instance of a strong 
writer, or word-painter ; ) et how compact, 
close and solid, was his style. 


—An admirer of Mr. Seward praises him 
as ‘‘a very crafty politician.” Well, Mr. 
Seward may have the gift of craftiness, for 
itis a despicable gift, which oftener than 
otherwise undoes its possessor. A crafty 
man generally succeeds in arming every- 
body against him. Even when he deals 
uprightly, he is sure to be suspected of some 
sinister purpose. Tiberius was the best 
specimen of a crafiy monarch ; but nothing 
ever came of all his profound subtlety and 
wiles, but to have his best actions suspect- 
ed, and his sincerest professions disbeliev- 
ed. Ph llip the second, of Spain, was ano- 
ther instance of a politician who ruined 
himself by craftiness. The wor!d is full of 
such cases. The Democratic party of this 
country was ruined by crafty leaders, who 
relied upon tricks and traps, rather than 
upon principle and truth, for success. But 
if the party ever regains power, it will be 
by a fair campaign upon the perfectly open 
field of principle. The crafty, juggling 
style of politics, which threw it from pow- 
er, must be wholly abandoned. The mere 
strife for spoils must be lo.t sight of in a 
tremendous conflict for principles—for lib- 
erty! Then the party cannot fail to win. 
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—A gentleman who resides in Western 
New York writes us: ‘‘Your lectures on 
The Races of Men are still the most com- 
mon theme of conversation in this village. 
The leading Radicals bitterly hate the flood 
of scientific and historical light which you 
poured upon the subject, but they have the 
decency to refrain from making an open 
fight upon facts so plainly demonstrated by 
science and history. One promivent Re- 
publican confessed to me that, had he :is- 
tened to such a course of lectures as yours 
twenty years ago, the who:e drift of his 
political life might have been different. 
This is no doubt the truth. And yet, it is 
difficult to impress Democratic editors with 
the idea that our only path out of this 
Afriean jungle lies through education and 
information. The astonishing de:usion 
prevails that mens’ convictions can be cau- 
cussed out of them—that errors of belief 
can be campaigned out of the human brain. 
A whole generation of the American peo- 
ple has been educated into the delusion 
that the negro is only a black-white man— 
that all that is wanting to make him the 
equal cf the white man is an opportunity. 
But science demonstrates that he is another 
type of man altogether; that he is no more 
the brother cf the white man than the ass 
is the brother of the horse, or the goa’ of 
the sheep. Our country is full of errors 
and delusions on this subject, which can 
be removed only by instruction and knowl- 
edge. Half an hour’s exhibition of the 
differences between the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the negro and wuite man, does 
more io set the people right about the ne- 
gro than all the political speeches in the 
world. 


—A clerical correspondent writes us that 
he finds proof: that the fair tribes in the 
South Sea Islands, and the dark-colored 
Malays, had a common origin ‘‘from a re- 
markable similarity between severai of the 
words of the Malay, and these tribes.” 
But such an inference does not at all fol- 
low from the premises. The Ma'ay also 
contains some words found in the Persian, 
Malabar, Bramanic, Cingalere, Javanese, 
and Mulagese; but did any one ever ima- 
gine that the nations speaking the above- 
mentioned languages were the offspring of 
the Malays? We find some Latin words 
among the negro tribes situated south of 
the great desert in Africa, which is account- 
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ed for by the known fact that the Romans, 
after they conquered Carthage, penetrated 
as far into the interior of Africa as Sudan. 
The attempt to derive different nations 
from a common origin because of a simi- 
larity of some words in their language, is 
the greatest of fallacies. Such a rule would 
prove too much, and therefore proves no- 
thing. Our correspondent further says: 
‘We find Sanscrit terms in all the lan- 
guages of all times, directing us to the ori- 
ginal source of nations.” This isan entire 
mistake. We do not find the smallest ves- 
tige of this language in the thousand Babel 
tongues of the Australians, and Van Die- 
men’s Islanders; nor in the races of the 
Indian Archipelago ; nor in those of savage 
Africa, so far as they are known; nor in 
any of the languages of the North orSouth 
American savages. It is one of those popu- 
lar mistakes, which almost everybody en- 
tertains, but which can be traced to the 
responsibility of no man of learning. 

—All the puppies of the Africanized 
press of the United States are now set to 
barking furiously at Thomas Carlyle, be- 
cause he has poured a phial or two of ter- 
rible indignation upon their negromania. 
He thunders at them like a Scandinavian 
Jove. He writes more like one of the old 
gods—like a Thor or an Odin—than likaa 
mortal. No wonder all the dogs bark. 

—A lady, in a polite note, says: ‘I wish 
you would tell me the meaniny of the word 
Acrocorinthus. I have hunted for its mean- 
ing in all the books at my command in 
vain. It lies on my mind like a stone. 
Can you roll it off?” It was the high hill 
or mountain on which the citadel ot Co- 
rinth was built. It is minutely described 
by Strabo. It commanded the most beau- 
tiful prospect in Europe. Chateaubriand 
calls it ‘‘enchanting.” But if it was so in 
his time, what must it have been in the 
ancient time of Greece’s glory? Right at 
its foot lay the rich and cultivated city of 
Corinth, covering a space of four miles, 
with its temples, its theatres, its splendid 
aqueducts, and sacred groves, its beautiful 
bays, filled with ships, while at a distande 
were seen the peaks of Helicon, and of Par- 
nassus, and still beyond, the Acropolis of 
Athens. What beautiful images crowd 
into the mind at the thought of all these! 
It rolls a ‘‘stone” on our heart, to reflect 
that our country, even at this late day, can 
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furnish no. sight of such beauty, 

cence, culture, and freedom, as mt the eye 

from the summit of Acrocorinthus many 

centuries before th: Christian era. 


—A clergyman in Western New York, 
who has undertaken to make some reply to 
portions of our lectures on the Races of 
Men, declares that ‘‘ The idea that the mu- 
latto is a hybrid, and thercfore the progeny 
of two different species, is proved false by 
the fact that mulattos reproduce their spe- 
cies, which it is well known hybrids cannot 
do.” This remark is a proof of Pope’s 
line, that 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
It is not true at all that hybrids never bear 
offspring. In Spain, Sicily, and South 
America, even the mule sometimes bears 
offsp ing. The offspring of the American 
bison and European cow is fruitful. So is 
that of the red and fallow deer, of the do- 
mestic dog and wolf. of the sheep and deer, 
and even of the sheep and goat. And these 
are all different species. But itis a per- 
fectly proved law of hybridity that these 
offspring of different species are not as 
fruitful as the parent stock. This is the 
case with the mulatto, the hybridous off- 
spring of the white man and negress, 
Boudin, in his Treatise on Medical Geo- 
graphy, affirms that the mulattoes are not 
productive beyond the third generation. 
The same is affirmed by Dr. Yvan, Graf 
Gortez, and by every other author who has 
written on the subject. Waitz declares 
that mulattoes do not breed beyond the 
third generation. Dr. Howe, of Boston, 
who made a report on the negroes of Cana- 
da, as one of the Freedmen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission, says: ‘‘The negroes of Canada, 
being for the most part hybrids, (mulattoes, ) 
are not of a robust stock ; they are infer- 
tile,” &. But there is no other opinion 
among scientific men at the present day, 
upon this subject. Hybrids do bear off- 
spring; but they are less fertile than the 
parent stock, and finally run out. This is 
just as true of the offspring of the white 
man and negress as of the horse snd the 
ass. The mulatto will stand his ground a 
generation or two longer than the mule, 
but he is as inevitably doomed to sterility. 

—The African press of the United States 
nearly all de; recate the ‘exhibition which 
Mrs. Lincoln has made of herself,” on ac 











count of the ‘disgrace which it will bring 
upon the nation.” Those who were instru- 
mental in raising her husband to the Pre- 
sidency may properly enough feel dis- 
graced, but we, for one, feel no disgrace, 
The shame, the greatshame, was in making 
such a man President. Mrs. Lincoln was 
a worthy enough companion of her hus- 
band. They werea vulgar pair; if we speak 
of culture and refinement, an indecent 
pair. Lincoln would sit in the parlor on a 
summer day with his shoes off, playing 
with his toes, in the presence of company. 
This is a fact. Mrs. Lincoln’s late parade 
of herself has shown what she is ; but the 
public has not, on acccunt of it, a very 
much depreciated opinion of her character. 
When the “Republican” press was ho!ding 
her up as ‘“‘our Republican queen,” and as 
**our rosy queen,” we boldly spoke of her 
in the pages of this magazine, as she truly 
was, & scandalous person. What moun- 
tains of abuse were heaped upon us for 
venturing to perform faithfully the duties 
of a public journalist! Now nearly the 
whole Republican press pronounce the 
same judgment upon her that we did five 
years ago. Our estimate of Lincoln is the 
same now that it was then, and it is the es- 
timate which impartial history will put 
upon him. Now when Mrs. Lincoln can 
no longer be used to help keep up the 
standard of party enthusiasm, even Re- 
publican papers can tell the truth about 
her. So will it be with Lincoln ; when his 
name can be no longer used for party bun- 
comb, it will surely sink to the level of that 
of his wife. Another generation will look 
back with disgust upon the fact that such 
a couple ever occupied the White House. 


—A clergyman, in a letter dated at Bos- 
ton, asks : ‘‘ Do you, in your scientific lec- 
tures on the Races of Men, adopt the Chris- 
tian or Infidel Chronology?” Yes—no. 
That, we think, is an answer worthy of the 
intelligence of the question. The different 
chronologies adopted by Christians aro 
about as numerous as the fingers and toes 
of the Reverend gentleman. The Hebrew 
Bible makes the creation 3,944 years before 
the birth of Christ. The Samaritan Bible, 
4,305 years; the Septuagent, 5,872 years ; 
Ushur, 4,004 years ; Josephus, 4,658 years; 
Pezron, 5,870 years, Which of these does 
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he call the Christian Chronology of the 
creation of the world? The beds of lava 
in the neighborhood of Mount Aitna de- 
monstrate that they cannot have been less 
than 14,000 years accumulating. Plato, in 
Oritias, declares that the Island of Atlantis 
had been buried in the ocean 9,000 years 
before histime. The astronomical records 
of the ancient Chaldeans carry us back 
Sour hundred and seventy-three thousand years 
before the Christian era! And Christian 
geologists make the world millions of years 
old. None of these chronologies are essen- 
tial to our theory of the origin of the dif- 
ferent races of men. So far as that theory 
is concerned, any one of them may be true, 
or all of them may be false. In our theory 
of races, we profess to confine our belief to 
what is taught‘ by the demonstrations of 
science, and the revelations of history. We 
will say, however, that the Bible is in har- 
mony with the theory that God has created 
different species of men, just as He has 
different species of the lower animals; and 
Revelation no more teaches that the negro 
and white man came originally of one pair, 
than it teaches that the ass and horse came 
of one and the same pair. 


—The Mobile Advertiser, one of the most 
consistent papers of the South, and one of 
the ablest published in the United States, 
referring to Thurlow Weed’s conservatism, 
says: ‘*The Lord deliver us fiom such 
friendship as his ‘moderation’ offers us. A 
thousand to one would we trust to the na- 
tural kind instincts of H. Greeley, who 
does not blink his radicalism, than to such 
sweet-scented Republicans and bouquet- 
wearing Robespierres as Weed and Ray- 
mond.” There is this merit in Greeley, at 
least, that, without the least disguises, he 
tells what he means to do. He is going to 
strip the whites of all liberties until they 
make themselves on a level with the ne- 
groes. But Weed and Raymond, under 
the guise of friendship and moderation, 
propose to torture the souls of ail the 
white people to death. They are as plau- 
sible and mild-mannered a pair as ever cut 
a throat. And you have at least this brief 
respite, that you never know exactly whe- 
ther they intend to embrace or to cut a 
throat. Wherever Weed and Raymond ap- 
pear, there is the benefit of a doubt.” 








